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Still Another Mexican Invasion 


Last month The Survey told how ultimate good came 


Single copies of this issue ten cents. 


of the invasion of Texas by the Mexican boll weevil. 
Now the Mexican laborer bobs up in the Arizona 
copper mines—an ill-paid fellow who finally struck. 
And out of his case came Governor Hunt's famous 
instructions to the militia to keep out strike-breakers 


—something brand new in the industrial history of 


A review of it by John A. Fitch in 
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the states. 


The GIST of IT 


FEDERAL QUARANTINE for the port 
of New York is one of the tangible gains 
of a feckless legislative session. Page 111. 


BRYN MAWR ALUMNAE have declared 
Gimbel’s department store in Philadelphia 
a risky fire hazard for employes and shop- 
pers. Philadelphia newspapers please copy. 
Page 111. 


PERCY ALDEN, M.P., tells of the am- 
bulance service of the English Quakers 
caught in the conscription act but unwilling 
to bear arms. Page 112. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX and their 
workmen have signed a protocol marked 
by generosity and good will on both sides. 
Page 113. 


SYPHILIS INFECTIONS have dropped 
one-half since Cleveland put the snuffers 
to its red lights. Page 113. 


CITIZENS OF SIX neutral nations, sit- 
ting in the Ford conference at The Hague, 
have issued an appeal to the warring na- 
tions. Page 113. 


DALLAS CALLED IN an expert to survey 
its public service situation and as a result 
has cut down light rates and otherwise put 
a checkrein on the ottside corporation 
which serves it. A popular vote sustained 
Mayor Lindsley in his action. Page 114. 


ROBERT W. HEBBERD has resigned as 
secretary of the New York State Board of 
Charities without waiting for the report 
of the official investigation of the board. 
Page 114. 


ORGANIZED WORK for mental hygiene 
has made rapid progress in its brief two 
years of life. Page 114. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, the only opponent 
of health insurance at the hearing on the 
congressional bill, voiced his strong feel- 
ing against compulsory insurance. Page 
115. 


ALICE MASARYK, well remembered by 
Chicago settlement workers for her simple. 
unostentatious democracy, has been arrested 
at Prague, charged with treason. Appar- 
ently she suffers for the feeling against 
her father, known all over Europe as the 
friend of the small nations. Page 116. 


AN APPRECIATION of President An- 
gell by the professor of sociology at the 
University of Michigan. Page 116. 
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Johnson 69 years young. Page 117. 
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Department is maintained by imposing 
longer hours of work in place of fines, 
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advocated to meet the rising death-rate 
from heart disease. Page 124. 
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LEGISLATION BY HIT AND 
MISS 


RANSFER of the quarantine sta- 

tion at the port of New York to 
the federal government and confirmation 
of Governor Whitman’s nomination of 
Dr. L. E. Cofer of the United States 
Public Health Service as health officer 
of the port was accomplished at the twen- 
ty-third hour of the last legislative day 
in New York. Not only for its intrinsic 
importance, especially at this time when 
Asiatic plagues are creeping westward 
and the close of the war is to have un- 
predictable effects upon immigration, but 
in contrast to a generally barren session, 
this placing of a trained quarantine man 
at our chief port of entry stands out as 
an important gain. 

The other chief health measure—the 
appointment of a commission on health 
insufance—went by the board, so that 
unless Massachusetts acts or Congress is 
galvanized into passing the federal bill, 
the pioneer California commission will 
have to go it alone for this year at least. 

Governor Whitman must choose be- 
tween the two conflicting prison bills, 
both enacted. One fixes for Sing Sing 
prison a new site once purchased and 
later discarded by the state as unsuit- 
able, while the other puts the choice of 
a site in the hands of a commission. 

And the governor must pass, too, on 
the fruits of the annual legislative raid 
of the New York canners. Both As- 
sembly and Senate passed the Spring- 
Brennan bill, a reincarnation of the no- 
torious Thompson bills defeated by last 
year’s legislature. 

Under the present labor law the can- 
ners are favored above other manufac- 
turers by being allowed under certain 
conditions to employ women sixty-six 
hours a week and eleven hours a day 
during the rush period from June 15 to 
October 15. The Spring-Brennan bill 
would give the State Industrial Commis- 
sion power to extend even these hours, 
so that women of eighteen years and up- 
ward may be employed for a limited 
number of days twelve hours a day. It 
also fixes the closing hour as 12 pP. m. 
instead of 10 Pp. m. and makes Sunday 
work possible. Thus eighteen hours may 
be added to the week of girl cannery 
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workers if the Industrial Board “shall 
find such employment is required by the 
needs of such industry in emergencies 
and can be permitted without serious in- 
jury to the health of women so employed, 
and wages of one and a half times the 
usual rate are paid for all overtime in 
excess of ten hours per day.” 

The wage clause is regarded as a sop 
to “uplifters.” It is doubted, however, 
whether the Industrial Commission, even 
if it could enforce such a provision, has 
the lawful power to fix wages for either 
overtime or ordinary time. 

To rest itself from such trying labors, 
the Assembly ornamented its closing ses- 
sion with a cabaret singer from a nearby 
café. Mounted on a table, he regaled 
the lawmakers with songs that, according 
to the New York Times, “at times ap- 
proached the indecent.” 


GOOD TIDINGS 
By Dr. CuHartes T. RYDER 


sf: THAT have watched and pray- 
ed the long night through, 
Almost despairing, doubting of 
the dawn, 
Vet kept a little flame still burn- 
ing true, 
Nor quite confessed that life and 
hope were gone, 
Now see the glory of the world 
returning— 
It floods the earth, and warms 
me to the soul, 
And my small flame, so faint, yet 
faithful burning, 
Springs high to greet the sun, 
and I am whole. 
Hail, loyal hearts, my comrades 
in the night! 
Hail and farewell, lost comrades 
of the way! 
Hail and all hail, giver of life and 
light! 
Hail ye, that still in darkness 
wait the day! 
To you and all, my true report 
I give— 
Have faith, have faith in life, 
and ye shall hve. 


The Associated Charities of 
Minneapolis publish in their Bul- 
letin these undaunted lines by Dr. 
Ryder, who himself is “playing the 
lone game.” 
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FIRE RISKS OF GIMBEL’S 
STORE 


HE skeleton in the closet of Phila- 

delphia’s public safety has at last 
been exposed by a little group of Bryn 
Mawr alumnae. To be sure, others includ- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, the Board 
of Trade, the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and the fire marshal of Philadel- 
phia himself have peeked inside and 
attempted to drag the skeleton out to 
public view, but always the press, the 
insurance companies and other pow- 
erful interests have slammed the door. 


The Bryn Mawr Alumnae Committee 
on Fire Prevention, is determined, how- 
ever, that no force shall prevent people 
from realizing that in the heart of Phil- 
adelphia stands an establishment menac- 
ing the welfare and security of the whole 
city. This establishment is the great 
department store of Gimbel Brothers em- 
ploying approximately 5,000 women, chil- 
dren and men, crowded at certain hours 
of the day with as many more of the 
purchasing public. 

Over 20 years ago Gimbel Brothers 
took possession of the vast pile, de- 
scribed by architects as a “stack of 
cards” which, if fire started under cer- 
tain conditions, might cause Philadel- 
phia to be flame swept from river to 
river. 

Since that time a wing has been added 
here or a story built there, always with 
a view to accommodating more shoppers 
and more merchandise, nevef with the 
purpose of protecting the lives of haman 
beings. 

Now the building stands 10 stories 
high, occupying almost a block, all sup- 
ports above the first floor of exposed 
metal, the walls an aggregation of an- 
cient buildings, the stairways and ele- 
vator shafts quite open and no fire walls 
to check a blaze. Besides being massed 
with: inflammable materials, the upper 
floors of the store are used for factories 
with all the well known fire predisposing 
conditions of such industries, 

Around the establishment are other 
stores and office buildings whose owners 
are paying, in ratio with the proximity 
of their property to Gimbel Brothers, 30, 
20 and 10 cents extra on every $100 
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worth of insurance—a total insurance 
surtax of about $100,000 per annum. One 
firm which sells its products to Gimbel 
Brothers is said to lose as much in ex- 
cessive insurance as it gains in profits 
on such sales. Although the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters Association has 
offered in writing to remove the insur- 
ance surtax whenever the physical con- 
ditions of the Gimbel store have been 
rectified, neighborhood’ complaint has 
somehow been muzzled. 


About two years ago the City of Phil- 
adelphia brought suit against Gimbel 
Brothers charging them with refusing to 
comply with the law in erecting fire-walls 
which would divide the store into three 
sections and make it as safe as many 
other big buildings of its type in the dis- 
trict. The act alleged to have been dis- 
regarded by the proprietors entails a 
specific penalty of $25 for every three 
days’ non-compliance. 


Yet despite the efforts of the Philadel- 
phia fire marshal this old charge has 
never been answered. In vain the Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Trade and the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research have adopted resolu- 
tions supporting the city. The case has 
always been “adjourned.” 

Now comes fresh energy into this cam- 
paign for public security. In January, 
the fire four classes (1889-92) to be 
graduated from Bryn Mawr College re- 
solved upon a unique “class gift” for 
their twenty-fifth anniversary—the or- 
ganization of a Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee co-operating with an advisory board 
of experts and employing two investi- 
gators who are working under the State 
Department of Labor and Industry. On 
the very threshold of their inquiry into 
fire conditions where women and girls 
are employed, the Bryn Mawr Alumnae 
Committee stumbled upon the fire haz- 
ard concealed in the Gimbel Brothers 
establishment. 

The committee acted at once to throw 
light upon these conditions. It prepared 
a report calling attention to the building 
that threatened the city and to the fact 
that more than half the land on which 
the property rests belongs to the estates 
of old Philadelphia families. It spread 
the report broadcast, reading it before 
the new Century Club, the Philomusian 
Club and the Civic Club—but always 
omitting any reference to the name of 
the store in order to give the firm “a 
chance,” 

Finally on April 8 the committee drew 
up a set of resolutions which were for- 
warded to Gimbel Brothers with the un- 
derstanding that two weeks’ opportunity 
for reply should be given. After that 
limit, if a promise of changed conditions 
was not forthcoming, name and addi- 
tional facts should be suppressed no 
longer. 

The two weeks have elapsed. The an- 
swer has not come. And now, handi- 


capped though they are by the refusal 
of Philadelphia papers to run news of 
their activity, the Bryn Mawr Alumnae 
Committee will use every means to make 
it known. ‘ 


SERVICE FOR THOSE WHO 
WILL NOT FIGHT 


EN OF military age in England 
who, as Quakers, have conscien- 
tious convictions against joining the 
army under the conscription act, are en- 
tering the service of the Friends Ambu- 
lance Unit. This is made. possible by a 
recent special arrangement with the Brit- 
ish government, says Percy Alden, M.P., 
of London, who has just arrived in the 
United States on a non-controversial and 
humanitarian mission. 

Mr. Alden, who is well known to many 
Americans because of his social work in 
England and his previous visits to this 
country, was the founder and for many. 
years the warden of Mansfield House, 
university settlement in East London. 
He has long served also as honorary 
secretary of the British Institute of So- 
cial Service. As a member of Parlia- 
ment for the last several years he has 
been active in the formulation and pas- 
sage of various social measures, and his 
books on unemployment and other social 
problems are widely known. 

His visit to the United States at this 
time is to secure aid for the Friends 
Ambulance Unit, and for the British Na- 
tional Committee for Relief.in Belgium 
which works in close association with 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
and to discuss international relations not 
with reference to particular solutions of 
the existing European problem but from 
the standpoint of furthering popular 
understanding of all the factors involved. 

When Quakers advance “conscientious 
objections” to military service the tri- 
bunal before whom the plea is made re- 
fers them directly to the Friends Am- 
bulance Unit for employment in work of 
national service. They are not com- 
pelled to take the military oath, they are 
not under the control of the war office, 
and they cannot be called to take up 
arms under any conditions, but they are 
called upon to engage in the relief of 
the wounded and diseased at the front or 
in England, do sanitary work, relieve 
the distress of civilians in Flanders, or 
any other national service . 

The Friends Ambulance Unit began in 
October, 1914, with 45 men who started 
Red Cross work in Flanders. It now has 
nearly 600 men and about 50 women. 
They are responsible for the conduct of 
a hospital in England’with 250 beds, a 
hospital at Dunkirk with 130 beds, an- 
other one at Poperinghe with about 100 


beds, 3 hospital trains, one hospital ship, 


with 300 beds and a floating hospital not 
far from Ypres. 

The action of the British government, 
which greatly increases the number of 
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men in the unit, will make it necessary 
for additional funds to be raised. At 
least $15,000 a month is required, if this 
work which is under the British Red 
Cross is to maintain its usefulness. Some 
idea of the size of the work is shown 
by the fact that the ambulances have 
carried 60,000 wounded and sick, and 
that the ambulance trains since they 
were started last March have carried 
nearly 50,000. Much work is done in 
connection with the Aide Civile Belge 
which carries on its operations in that 
portion of Belgium which is still free 
from German control. 

Many of the towns and villages have 
been ruined by shell fire. It is the busi- 
ness of the unit to care for the wounded 
in that area, to clothe the civilian popu- 
lation, to provide for the orphans, to 
establish milk depots under sanitary serv- 
ice, and generally to act as a govern- 
ment for people who are at the moment 
without government. 

Mr. Alden is honorary secretary of 
the Council for the Study of Inter- 
national Relations of which Lord Bryce 
is founder and president. The council 
has started a very large number of read- 
ing circles all over the country, is giving 
lectures in all the principal towns and 
at the universities. It makes a special 
point of publishing literature which deals 
with the various belligerent countries 
from a historical standpoint. The gen- 
eral desire throughout the world that 
the tragedy which is being enacted in 
Europe shall not recur makes it neces- 
sary, says Mr. Alden, to understand the 
conditions which determine international 
relations—questions of immense range 
and complexity. After visiting principal 
towns'in the East Mr. Alden will go to 
Chicago and other middle western cities. 
He may travel as far as the Pacific Coast 
if the parliamentary situation in Eng- 
land, which is now critical, does not re- 
quire his return. 


A RAISE FOR THE SUBWAY 
“MUCKERS” 


EN thousand subway ‘“‘muckers” in 
New York are from twenty-five to 
fifty cents a day nearer a living wage 
since their sixteen-day strike (THE Sur- 
vey for April 15) was settled on April 
18 by the intervention of Oscar S. Straus, 
chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, as mediator in a third conference 
with representatives of the General Con- 
tractors’ Association and officials of the 
International Tunnel and Subway Con- 
structors’ Union. 
According to the agreement common 
labor will receive a minimum of $2 for 
an’ eight-hour day; timbermen, $2.75; 


timbermen helpers, $2.20, concrete ma- ° 


chine runners $2.50; and wooden con- 
crete form-makers $2.75. The contrac- 
tors agree also not to discriminate 
against union men, and the latter pledge 
themselves to abide by the present de- 
cision as long as they work under the 
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contracts for the new $200,000,000 sub- 
way systein. 

Pending negotiations, there was no vio- 
lence of any sort, and no strikers were 
arrested. The work the “muckers” do 
and the meager standard of living which 
their former wages permitted were de- 
scribed by William H. Matthews in THE 
Survey for October 2, 1915. 


THE APPEAL OF THE FORD 
NEUTRALS 


AST week the neutral conference 
established at The Hague by the 

Ford Peace Expedition presented to the 
warring nations an appeal for the observ- 
ance of those principles which it believes 
will make for an early and lasting peace. 
The appeal is short. Historically it is 
an innovation; it is the first co-operative 
effort of pacifist citizens in neutral coun- 


tries to put before the official and un- - 


official members of belligerent nations a 
constructive statement of the pacifist 
program. Citizens of Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States are here seen working to- 
gether in a publicity campaign to present 
the cause of “justice and humanity.” 
They make no claim to be other than 
they are. 

“This conference represents no gov- 
ernment,” reads the appeal. “It has no 
official sanction. It represents the good 
will of millions throughout the civilized 
world who cannot stand idly by while 
the deadly combat rages unchecked.” 

It- states the following principles as 
fundamental: the right of nations to de- 
cide their own fate instead of having 
their territory transferred without the 
consent of the population; guarantees 
that the economic activities of all peo- 
ples be afforded development on equal 
terms; freedom of the seas; effective 
parliamentary control of foreign policies, 
to displace secret treaties and secret 
diplomacy; international organization 
founded upon law and justice, to include 
an agreement to submit all disputes be- 
tween states for peaceful settlement; dis- 
armament by international agreement; a 
world congress composed of both bellig- 
erents and neutrals, to concern itself 
with more than the immediate questions 
arising out of this war, such as the guar- 
anteeing of political and spiritual free- 
dom to special nationalities united with 
other peoples. 

The appeal asserts that: 


“the restoration of Belgium must first be 
agreed upon. . The occupied 
French territory should be returned. A 
reconsideration of the difficult Alsace- 
Lorraine question is also an absolute ne- 
cessity. The independence of Serbia and 
Montenegro should be assured. 

“Tn its wider interpretation, the prin- 
-ciple of the right of nations to decide 
their own fate postulates the solution of 
a problem like the Polish question by 
guaranteeing the union of the Polish na- 
tion as an independent people. Further 
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applications would be the adjustment of 
the frontiers between Austria and Italy, 
as far as possible according to the prin- 
ciple of nationality; autonomy for Ar- 
menia under international guarantee, and 
the solution of various national questions 
in the Balkans and in Asiatic Turkey by 
international agreement. 

“The economic activity of all peoples 
should be afforded development on equal 
terms. The recognition of the principle 
of the open door in the colonies, protec- 
torates, and spheres of influence would 
be an important step in this direction, as 
would also the internationalization of 
certain waterways, e. g., the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus. The German col- 
onies ought to be returned, the exchange 
of colonies made possible by satisfactory 
compensation, and Germany’s access to 
the near East guaranteed.” 


The points brought out in this appeal 
express principles upheld by consistent 
pacifists the world over. No armistice is 
mentioned. The conference believes in 
bringing instant pressure to bear upon 
the situation “to promote such discussion 
as may tend to bring the belligerents to- 
gether on just and reasonable terms.” 
Most of the other peace organizations are 
willing to wait for military exhaustion 
and armistice before having their say 
but the neutral conference believes in ad- 
vertising peace, in preparing public opin- 
ion for the inevitable adjustment which 
will follow the war, in hastening that ad- 
justment, if possible, by pointing out the 
principle which should govern treatment 
of the smaller nations no matter which 
side wins. 

The influence of the appeal will de- 
pend, in large measure, upon the backing 
given it by public sentiment in each of 
the six neutral nations represented. So 
far the United States has shown less in- 
terest, smaller belief in the practicality 
of these pacifist principles than have any 
of the other neutral nations. 


CHICAGO’S GENEROUS NEW 
PROTOCOL 


NEW agreement to run for three 

years was signed in Chicago on 
April 14 between Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx, the largest manufacturers of 
men’s clothing in the United States, and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
The former agreement, now superseded, 
had run since the long and costly strike 
of 1911. It was an agreement -of the 
“protocol” variety, with a preferential 
union shop, a trade board, consisting of 
a representative of each side with an 
impartial chairman for the adjustment 
of grievances and an arbitration board 
as a court of last resort. 

The new agreement retains all of the 
essential machinery of the old. It pro- 
vides a reduction in hours from fifty-two 
to forty-nine a week, and an increase 
in wages of 10 per cent. A minimum wage 
is fixed for women apprentices at $9 a 
week and for men at $12. In order to 
reach these and other minimum stand- 
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ards without abrupt changes the in- 
creases are to take effect progressively 
in from three months to two years. 

What has been characterized by one 
in close touch with the situation as “the 
most remarkable feature” of the settle- 
ment is the fact that the 10 per cent in- 
crease is not to apply without distinction 
to all employes. At the request of the 
union the greater proportion is to go to 
those receiving the least wages. Those 
at the lower end of the scale may, there- 
fore, receive as much as a 20 per cent 
advance while better paid workers may 
get no more than 5 per cent. 

Writing of the settlement to his home 
paper in Streator, Ill., the Independent- 
Times, J. E. Williams, chairman of the 
trade board under the old agreement in 
Chicago, and chairman for a time of the 
committee for immediate action under 
the now defunct cloak and suit protocol 
in New York, comments on this contrast, 
and asks what the change can mean. To 
answer the question adequately, he says, 


“would be to write the history of the 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx agreement 
for the past five years. It would be to 
record the passing of the old antagon- 
isms based on ignorance and misunder- 
standing, and to note the coming of a 
new sympathy, a new co-operation, based: 
on a new and growing perception of a 
mutuality of interest and purpose. It 
would be to write down new apprecia- 
tion of men and motives on both sides, 
an appreciation born of stern contacts, 
and hand-to-hand grips with each other 
in the daily encounters of the industrial 
struggle.” 


RED-LIGHT OR DAYLIGHT IN 
CLEVELAND 


LEVELAND’S segregated district 
was closed officially by Mayor 
Newton D. Baker at midnight March 31, 
1915. Since that time there have been 
heard in the daily press complaints about 
“the increase in disease infection as a 
result of this abolition of the regulated 
district,” and various other rumblings 
from the underworld, the intention evi- 
dently being to influence Mayor Davis 
in favor of reopening the segregated dis- 
trict. 

In order to determine as accurately 
as possible the result of closing Cleve- 
land’s red-light district, the Cleveland 
Medical Journal publishes a study by 
Dr. A. R. Warner of the Lakeside Dis- 
pensary, showing the number of infec- 
tions acquired in Cleveland during the 
period of eight months before the clos- 
ing of the district and during eight 
months immediately after that time. 

The Journal says that it is the custom 
of the Lakeside Dispensary to secure 
from each patient having syphilis a state- 
ment of the date of his infection, the 
type of person from whom the disease 
was contracted (prostitute, street-walk- 
er, friend, etc.), where infected (public 
house of prostitution, assignation house, 
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rooming house), and whether the patient 
was drunk or sober when he contracted 
the disease. Not all patients are willing 
to answer these questions in detail, but 
the figures in the following tabulation 
are taken from records only of those 
who gave full data. They include, more- 
over, only the infections acquired in the 
city of Cleveland and cases of syphilis 
in men only. Women, old infections, and 
‘infections acquired outside of Cleveland 
are not included. 


Brrorn CLOSING 


Per- 
Sources No. Cases centage 

Segregated district..... 45 40.2 
Street-walkers . ....... 29 25.9 
Clandestine prostitution 10 8.9 
MGUlOeVER UN. Ma's seuss es 14 12.4 
SU TION OG wate t orig 6 /sisrmr> ane ut 9.8 
Miaritalicectial: sce sa loo. 3 2.6 
112 99.8 


In comparison with this table, the rec- 
ord should be noted of cases reaching 
the dispensary between April 1, 1915, 
and January 1, 1916. As in‘the first 
tabulation, the records of men infected 
in Cleveland, who answer in full the 
questions above referred to, and such 
records only, are used. 


AFTER CLOSING 


Per- 

Sources No. Cases centage 
Street-walker ......... 6 33.3 
riend .. saee as scenes 4 22, 
Unknown or accidental. 6 33.3 
Clandestine prostitution 2 ra 
18 99.9 


The fact that 112 cases, plus an unre- 
corded number who would not answer 
questions in full, were treatec before the 
close of the segregated district and that 
only 53 cases in all, (including the 35 
not reporting in full) were reported 
after the close of the district, is striking 
evidence of the place in Cleveland’s pub- 
lic health es by the red-light 
region. — 


QUICK GROWTH OF MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


HAT the mental hygiene move- 
ment, which got under way less 
than a decade ago, has grown into a 
well-organized, nation-wide effort to con- 
serve mental health stood out clearly at 
the second annual convention of State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene held at 
New Orleans. There are now mental 
hygiene societies in thirteen states, all 
affiliated with the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Five new societies 
were established last year, in Alabama, 
California, District of Columbia, Louis- 
iana and Rhode Island. The states 
which already had societies were Con- 
necticut, Illinois, North Carolina, New 
York, Massachusetts, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. The national commit- 
tee has raised approximately $200,000 
to carry on its work while $250,000 addi- 
tional has been raised by the state so- 
cieties. 
Though methods vary, all of the so- 
cieties seek to accomplish their purpose 
by means of educational campaigns, so- 
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cial service, surveys, and through co- 
operation with the many agencies whose 
work touches at one point or another 
the field of mental hygiene among the 
insane, the feebleminded, the inebriate, 
the epileptic, and that large group of 
people who, through mental causes, are 
unable to adjust themselves to their en- 
vironment. 

Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, medical di- 
rector of the national committee, an- 
nounced that the committee would soon 
begin publication of an official organ and 
that greater attention is to be paid to 
the holding of exhibits throughout the 
country. | 

The seventy-second annual meeting of 
the American Medico-Psychological As- 
sociation held the same week in New 
Orleans, signalized, in its close and cor- 
dial co-operation, the beginning of a new 
era in the campaign for the prevention 
of mental disorders. Both organizations 
adopted resolutions urging Congress to 
enact a bill establishing a division of 
mental hygiene in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

This and other steps were held to indi- 
cate that the founders and promoters of 
the mental hygiene movement, who are 
largely laymen, have established their 
work upon a foundation which has 
earned the approval of the highest scien- 
tific and medical authority. Mental hy- 
giene workers see in the association’s 
attitude an earnest desire on the part 
of psychiatrists to extend the scope of 
their interest and activity into all war- 
ranted preventive fields. 


HOW DALLAS AUDITED ITS 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


HE municipal election in Dallas on 

April 4 was of great importance not 
only for the city but for the cause of popu- 
lar government in Texas, writes Prof. 
John C. Granbery, of Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, Texas. Four ballots 
containing seventeen propositions were 
cast, and the policy of Mayor Henry D. 
Lindsley in dealing with public utility 
companies was endorsed. * 

One proposition that was overshadow- 
ed by the others, and hardly discussed, 
was an ordinance providing for the 
segregation of white and colored races 
as to place of residence, similar to the 
ordinance recently enacted in St. Louis. 
It was carried by a vote of 7,613 to 
4,693. The ordinance provides that 
when. any block is occupied exclusively 
by whites no negro can move into it, 
and the reverse. 

To understand the main point in con- 
troversy, involving the public utilities 
policy, 
The mayor and commissioners were 
then elected by an overwhelming and un- 
precedented majority. The Stone and 
Webster Company which furnishes the 
traction and light facilities has been an 
issue in Dallas politics for ten years. 


Winfrey, 


it is necessary to go back a year. . 
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It is understood that its charter was 
taken out neither in. Texas nor in Mas- 
sachusetts, where its headquarters are, 
but in the state of Maine. The present 
administration represented the most con- 
servative element of those seeking elec- 
tion, and yet the following was the main 
plank of its platform: 


“We favor a prompt, thorough and 
full investigation of the public service 
corporations of Dallas, especially the 
street railway properties, by independent 
experts of national reputation whose 
services are employed exclusively in the 
interest of the public, and at no time 
and in no way in the interest of the pub- 
lic service corporations, so that the peo- 
ple of Dallas may know the exact cost 
of our public utilities, their present phy- 
sical value, their gross and net earning 
power and all other factors necessary 
for the people to know in order that a 
correct solution may be reached of our 
public utility problems.” 

In prompt compliance with the plat- 
form pledge Mayor Lindsley and commis- 
sioners unanimously instituted the inves- 
tigation, Edward W. Bemis, an expert 
economist of national reputation, being 
employed to supervise the work. He fur- 
nished the people of Dallas for the first 
time with a report as to their public 
utilities from an impartial source. By 
unanimous action the mayor and com- 
missioners ordered an immediate aver- 
age reduction of 20 per cent in the elec- 
tric light rates, assuring a saving of 
more than $150,000 a year. 

In order to derive full benefit from 
the report, steps were taken to change 
the existing public utility franchises. 
The constitution of Texas makes. this 
possible by a section which reads: ‘No 
irrevocable or uncontrollable grant of 
special privileges or immunities shall be 
granted; and all privileges or franchises 
granted by the legislature or created 
under its authority shall be subject to the 
control thereoft”’ 

The recent election determined the 
carrying out of this policy. The mayor 
was deserted by many of those who had 
been his friends, but others came to his 
support. The Dallas News; which is con- 
sidered by. many the greatest paper of 
the Southwest, and which had formerly 
supported him, found itself unable to ac- 
cept all of his propositions, after Stone 
and Webster had indicated that the pro- 
posed franchises were not acceptable to 
them and had threatened litigation. Even 
two of the commissioners, Winfrey and 
Lang, came out in open opposition. Some 
of those opposed, notably Commissioner 
denounced and ridiculed the 
$20,000 expended for the Bemis investi- 
gation and the appropriations for the 
Board of Public Welfare and the De- 
partment of Sanitation of the city of 
Dallas. The mayor took the matter di- 
rectly to the people. Many feel, says 
Prof. Granbery, that Texas has no more 
public-spirited and courageous a citizem 
than Henry D. Lindsley. 


oer ease ntare 
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SECRETARY HEBBERD OUT 
OF STATE BOARD 


UST as the taking of testimony had 

been finished and counsel were 
about to sum up in the investigation of 
the New York State Board of Charities, 
Robert W. Hebberd resigned as secretary 
of the board. Announcement of it came 
as a dramatic climax to disclosures of 
intimate relations between Father Far- 
rell, whose name was signed to the 
pamphlets attacking the investigation by 
Commissioner Strong [See THE SuRvEY 
for April 8], Daniel C. Potter, an ex- 
Baptist minister said to have been the 
real author, and Mr. Hebberd. Neither 
the board nor Mr. Hebberd has made 
an explanation of his sudden leaving 
while under fire. 

Mr. Hebberd has been secretary of 
the state board since 1896 with the ex- 
ception of the years of Mayor McClel- 
lan’s administration during which time 
he was city commissioner of public char- 
ities. His state position was held open 
for him, and Robert W. Hill, who filled 
in as secretary at that time, is again tem- 
porarily in charge. 


HEALTH INSURANCE BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


HE two April hearings before the 

A Committee on Labor of the United 
States House of Representatives, on Con- 
gressman Meyer London’s bill to create a 
commission to investigate unemployment 
and social insurance [see THe SuRVEY 
March 15] brought that subject to the 
fore as a national issue for the first time. 
Great interest was manifested not only 
by the questions asked by members of 
the committee but by the action of 
Congressman Edward Keating, the act- 
ing chairman, in exteiuding the hearing 
on both days from 10 a.m. until 6:30 in 
the evening. 

Only one witness appeared to oppose 
the bill, in the person of Samuel Gomp- 
ers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, while lined up in its favor 
were statisticians, economists, social 
workers and government officials. 

It was to be expected that such en- 
thusiasts of the social insurance move- 
ment as John B. Andrews of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation; 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, of Columbia 
University ; Miles M. Dawson, and I. M. 
Rubinow would favor the bill but new 
spokesmen for social insurance were 
Rufus M. Potts, superintendent of insur- 
ance of the state of Illinois, and Charles 
F. Nesbitt, superintendent of insurance 
in the District of Columbia. 

Royal Meeker, United States commis- 
sioner of labor statistics and an appointee 
of President Wilson, I. N. Stone, who 
was statistician of the short-lived Tariff 
Board. and Juliet Poyntz, director of the 
- recently established department of labor 


research of the Rand School of Social . 


Science, spoke in favor of the bill. Let- 


ters in its support from Prof. Henry R. 
Seager of Columbia, Prof. Irving Fisher 
of Yale and others were read into the 
record. 

Mr. Gompers spoke at the second hear- 
ing for over three and one-half hours, 
devoting his attention for the most part 
not to the bill under consideration but to 
an assertion by Dr. Rubinow that the 
rise in the cost of living during the last 
ten years has caused a decline in real 
wages and that measures to prevent 
destitution are therefore the more urgent. 
This statement was not startlingly new, 
but it struck Mr. Gompers like a bomb- 
shell and he insisted upon reading into 
it a veiled attack upon the entire Ameri- 
can labor movement. 


“Tf Mr. Rubinow’s conclusions are 
true,’ Mr. Gompers dramatically ex- 
claimed over and over again, “then the 
entire labor movement of the country 
has been a failure and fifty years of my 
life and activity in that movement were 
wasted.” 


Mr. Gompers also registered his dis- 
sent from Mr. London’s bill but con- 
cluded by approving the plan for an in- 
vestigating commission and presented 
his own draft of a bill limiting the possi- 
ble recommendations of the commission 
to voluntary insurance only. He reiter- 
ated his views, recently expressed in a 
letter read at the Albany hearing, that 
compulsory insurance is a dangerous 
limitation of the freedom and liberties 
of the American wage-earner. 

Following his testimony, Mr. London 
cross-examined Mr. Gompers on the 
various provisions of his own bill and 
succeeded in reducing the difference to 
two or three very minor points. 

Most of the other witnesses who ap- 
peared in favor of the resolution empha- 
sized the fact that they did not appear 
before the committee to urge any parti- 
cular plan of social insurance but simply 
to insist on the tremendous importance 
of the subject which justified investiga- 
tion on national lines. 

Drawing upon his wide experience ob- 
tained through a direct investigation in 
Europe some years ago, Mr.: Dawson 
emphasized the social rather than class 
character of social insurance legislation. 
He quoted the well known German au- 
thority, Dr. Zacher, to the effect that the 
average increase in longevity in Ger- 
many between 1870 and 1900 equalled 
twelve years added to the life of every 
man, and that “the height, weight, phy- 
sical strength and general ability of the 
men called into the service of the Ger- 
man army showed a steady improvement 
while the official records of other gov- 
ernments contrasted unfavorably with 
the German statistics.” 

Evidence of the growth of the social 
insurance movement was presented by 
the appearance of Rufus M. Potts, who 
is responsible for the creation of a social 
insurance committee by the national con- 
vention of insurance commissioners. Mr. 
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Potts is chairman of that committee. It 
has prepared a report on the entire prob- 
lem in the United States, which he was 
granted permission to print as an ap- 
pendix to the hearings. 

Charles F. Nesbitt, superintendent oi 
insurance for the District of Columbia 
and also a member of Mr. Pott’s com- 
mittee, frankly admitted that the subject 
of social insurance was a new one to 
him and that he was seeking for light. 
and for that reason endorsing Mr. Lon- 
don’s resolution. Nevertheless he suc- 
ceeded in stating a few facts concerning 
the results of voluntary health insurance 
among working men of the District of 
Columbia which made a deep impression 
upon the committee. 

Mr. Nesbitt produced figures- indicat- 
ing that notwithstanding the small work- 
ing population of the city of Washing- 
ton, consisting largely of colored men 
and women, nearly half a million dol- 
lars a_year was collected by the small 
industrial accident and health insurance 
companies of which never more than 
$200,000 was paid back in claims. 

I. M. Rubinow analyzed the problem 
of poverty on the lines familiar to those 
who have read his book, Social Insur- 
ance. He pointed out that most of the 
individual causes of poverty were, in the 
technical language of insurance, insur- 
able propositions. He declared that the 
problem of destitution is the gravest 
problem confronting civilized society 
and that, according to the experience o/ 
modern Europe, social insurance is the 
only method that has been successful in 
mitigating it. 

Dr. Andrews spoke briefly, endorsing 
Mr. London’s resolution for an investi- 
gating commission in the name of the 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. 

Miss Poyntz held the close attention of 
the committee for over an hour by her 
analysis of the fluctuations in the labor 
market, illustrated by a number of dia- 
grams which the chairman of the com- 
mittee, on his own initiative, had re- 
quested her to insert in her remarks in 
the printed report of the hearings. 

As a result of the hearing several 
members of the committee expressed 
themselves in private conversation as 
readv to report out Mr. London’s reso- 
lution, 

Probably minor changes in the resolu- 
tion will be made. The composition of 
the commission as outlined in the resolu- 
tion is two representatives of employers, 
two of organized labor, with the secre- 
tary of labor as chairman of the commis- 
sion. It was pointed out that such a 
commission mav be faulty in that it 
places too heavy a burden upon a public 
official already in charge of an import- 
ant department. It was insisted, also, 
by some persons not directly identified 
with either the employing or the em- 
ployed classes be included to represent 
the public at large. 
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Tried in Her Father’s Stead 


LICE G. MASARYK of Prague, 
Bohemia. is-to be tried for trea- 
son in Vienna. She is no doubt 

being punished for being the daughter 
of her father. 

Miss Masaryk spent the year 1905 with 
us at the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment. She was preparing herself to 
write the history of Bohemia and de- 
sired to know the Bohemians in America. 
Here she endeared herself to all who 
knew her; the children were devoted to 
her. 

Miss Masaryk graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Prague, but took the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from Berlin Uni- 
versity. Her personality was impressive 
because of her sincerity and genuine sim- 
plicity. She was distinguished looking 
and beautiful when animated by an idea, 
or when speaking in public; she was mag- 
netic and forcible. All who knew her, a 
gentle, sympathetic and simply demo- 
cratic young woman, will believe her to 
be innocent of treason. ’She had a con- 
structive mind and was not anarchistic in 
word or deed. 

Alice Masaryk was known to Jane Ad- 
dams, Julia C. Lathrop and Emily G. 
Balch, who has written so beautifully of 
the immigrants at home and in America. 
Her mother is an American; her father, 
Thomas G. Masaryk, the greatest living 
Bohemian, has for years been professor 
of philosophy and history in ‘the Uni- 
versity of Prague—a friend of Tolstoi, 
though a younger man. He has always 
stood for the rights of the small nations 
and was. as a member of Parliament in 
Vienna, the champion of Bosnia and Ser- 
bia. He refused to take up arms against 
Serbia at the beginning of this war, was 
imprisoned and only saved from execu- 
tion by the activity of the Bohemians in 
America and in Austria. He was ban- 
ished and is now in England. 

About twelve years ago Professor 
Masarvk. under the Crane Foundation, 
gave a series of lectures at the University 
of Chicago on the Problems of the Small 
Nation. At his first lecture a number of 
distinguished Jews were present. “Why 
were they there?” we asked, and then 
learned the story of Professor Masaryk 
and the “blood atonement.” It seems 
that the superstitition was well establish- 
ed in Austria that at the feast of the 
Passover the Jews murdered a Christian 
maid and sprinkled her blood upon the 
door lintels. When Professor Masaryk 
had his first experience with this super- 
stition in Prague, he went to Bohemia 
and lived among the Jews for several 
months to get at the facts and learn the 
truth. Then he wrote a thesis which was 
published. For several years following 
he and his family suffered all kinds of 
petty persecutions. 

This getting at facts by direct personal 


investigation illustrates Professor Masa- 
ryk’s method. When Bosnia and Herse- 
govina had an uprising in 1910 he spent 
his own meager income, gave himself 
to the study of the trouble and made pub- 
lic the facts, which were not creditable to 
Austria. This was one of the historic 
reasons for banishing him. 

In his lectures, his personal influence 
and his organ, Cas, Professor Masaryk 
has been the leader of the intellectual 
democracy of Bohemia—a modern 
prophet of democracy with the spirit and 
courage of Jan Huss. His democracy is 
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constructive and educational. Through 
his efforts the mob fight for language 
was changed to a struggle for public 
schools and democratic education. In all 
of the struggles by the small nations 
he has urged constructive methods; evo- 
lution, not revolution, was his constant 
advice to the young leaders who had been 
his students at the university. Often he 
has had patiently to endure the impa- 
tience of his followers who wanted to get 
results by short cuts. 


Surely American women individually 


and collectively will at once send through 
our State Department a plea for leniency 
towards Miss Masaryk. 


Mary McDoweE tt. 


A Builder of Democracy 


N APRIL 1 died James B, An- 
gell who, for thirty-eight years 
preceding his retirement in 

1909, was president of the University 
of Michigan. To organize the intellec- 
tual progress of a pioneer state, and by 
his success to extend that organization 
all over the rising West, was the work 
of President Angell and of the men 
whom he knew how to call to his ‘as- 
sistance in the development of the first 
of those vast state institutions, devoted 
to ideals of learning and leadership and 
vet upheld by the votes of the common 
people. 

If one had to name one quality which, 
more than any other, made possible his 
achievement, one could perhaps select 
none more distinctive than his faith. 

He had, in the first place, a notable 
faith in human nature, in the better in- 
stincts of the young and the good sense 
of the plain people, which made him pa- 
tient and optimistic in the midst of mani- 
fold trials from the vagaries of the popu- 
lace both inside and outside of his insti- 
tution. “Never lose faith in the boys 
and girls,” I have heard him say to an 
assembly of teachers, and no sentiment 
was more spontaneous than this in his 
own mind. 

He had also faith in truth and honest 
dealing which he expressed by life-long 
loyalty to them. Shallow writers and 
talkers, astonished at his influence over 
all sorts of men, including legislators, 
have sometimes ‘described President An- 
gell as a man of profound and almost 
Italian subtlety and management. In 
fact there was nothing of the sort in him; 
if there were his influence would have 
been far less than it was. His nature 
was essentially simple and downright, dis- 
liking indirect methods and always trust- 
ing rather to principles than to manipu- 
lation. 

While he had the greatest respect for 
custom and opinion and liked to conform 


‘This appreciation is, in part, a repro- 
duction of one written for THe Survey at 
the time of Mr. Angell’s retirement in 1909. 


when he coula, there were certain things 
that latterly have become not uncommon 
among men of his calling which he would 
not do, especially things that might be 
described in general as pretence. In 
writing or speaking one who has known 
him throughout his term of service never 
heard him tell anything but the exact 
truth (if he told anything), without ex- 
aggeration or dissimulation. He never 
made any claim for the university, be- 
fore the public or the legislature, which 
the soberest study of the facts would 
not have verified word for word. 

He had, moreover, a very practical 
faith in God, a present and living con- 
viction that He works in the world and 
that man exists for His service. 

Few remember in these later days that 
at one time (and that a long time) a 
large and bitter faction in the state, in- 
cluding a great part of the active poli- 
ticians, were hostile to him and assailed 
him with obloquy: but so it was; and the 
dignity and equanimity with which he 
remained faithful to his trust rested upon 
a feeling that God had put it in his hands 
and it was not for him to lay it down. 
We too easily forget in the applause that 
follows great achievement, that it is 
seldom attained save by those who know 
how to endure vituperation. : 

He was one who never fell into deep, 
ruts of any sort, never ceased to grow 
with the growth of life, never took on 
that shell of habit which renders many 
men of advancing years incapable of 
appreciating anything but the past. “A 
man who has ceased to learn,” he would 
say, “is unfit to teach”; and his own fit- 
ness was never threatened in this way. 

Although President Angell made. no 
profound study of the newer sociology 
and philanthropy, he had a general 
knowledge of and sympathy with them. 
and (which is more to the purpose) it 
was the whole tendency of his work and 
of his character to build up in our coun- 
try those conditions upon which their 
success must depend. ! 

F Craries H. Coorey. © 


A State Aged 100 ; 


Glimpses of Social Progress in Indiana During 


One Hundred Years 


(The second instalment of this article, Part I of which appeared in Tue Survey for April 22) 


HE social progress of the state 

in its governmental aspects is 

most forcibly shown in its so- 
called charitable institutions. The de- 
velopment, from the county poor asylum, 
which, as in other states and countries, 
was the germ of institutional relief, to 
the present complete system of state 
and county institutions, is an interesting 
and fascinating study. 

Although the system of poor relief has 
always been that of the township and 
county, very early in its history the duty 
of the state proper to certain classes of 
unfortunate people was recognized. The 
earliest mention of provision for the in- 
sane occurred in 1827. The capital had 
been moved in 1824 from Corydon, near 
the Ohio river, to its present location, 
and the city of Indianapolis had been 
established on land granted by Congress.’ 

In. 1827, square No. 22 was set aside 
for the use of a state hospital and lunatic 
asylum. The state hospital was not built, 
but a log cabin on that square was used 
as a “crazy house’’ until the first build- 
ings of what is now the Central Hospital 
for the Insane were ready. It is interest- 
ing that in those early days the idea was 
to provide for the insane with the sick 
rather than with criminals. 

Twenty-eight years after the state’s 
admission to the Union, Dorothea Dix, of 
blessed memory, came to Indiana with 
her gospel of humane and scientific care 
for the insane. One speech by her to 
the General Assembly of 1844, prepared 
for as it was by visits of inspection of 
the insane in almshouses and jails, within 
a few miles of the capitol, was enough 
to rouse the law makers, and they created 
the State Lunatic Asylum, the name of 
which was changed in 1846 to the 
Indiana Hospital for the Insane. This 
change of name, which indicated a more 
rational and scientific conception of what 
institutions for the insane should be, was 
followed in many states, notably in New 
York, where some 40 years later the 
name asylum was changed to state hos- 
pital. 

The first hospital building was com- 
pleted and occupied in 1848. At first, 


*Advocates of the single tax must deplore 
the loss of the wonderful opportunity for 
social development that was suffered when 
the site of the city was peddled out to 
private persons, instead of being retained 
as the possession of the community for- 
ever. 


By Alexander Fohnson 


as its name implies, intended for curable 
cases, many chronics were kept there. 
In 1865 a law was enacted which re- 
quired the commissioners of the insane, 
to take charge of and provide for the 
incurables in the same manner as the 
curables. The insane were entitled to 
admission on a county quota, pro rata of 
the population, but there was not room 
to take care of them all. 

In 1879 a large, new department for 
women was equipped and for a time 
eased the pressure for admission. But 
the numbers increased more rapidly than 
the provision for them, and despite the 
law of 1865, many of the incurables were 
returned to the counties to make room 
for new and supposedly curable cases. 
This plan manifestly leads to much suf- 
fering and abuse. The county asylums 
are ill adapted for insane people. 
County care of the insane is seldom effi- 
cient. There are some brilliant excep- 
tions, the most famous being that of Wis- 
consin, but in most of the states county 
care means county neglect. The Wis- 
consin system is really a remarkable ex- 
ample of state supervision and control of 
county institutions, guaranteed and made 
positive by partial state support. Such 
a plan is applicable chiefly to rural com- 
munities with sparse population. 


A Reform Assembly 


In 1883 there occurred one of those 
not infrequent sessions of the Indiana 
General Assembly when the spirit of re- 
form seems to take possession of the 
members. At this time a law was en- 
acted creating three, so-called, additional 
hospitals for the insane, one each in the 
northern, eastern and southern parts of 
the state. A special board of construc- 
tion was appointed and-a medical engi- 
neer, or superintendent of construction 
was chosen in the person of Dr. Joseph 
G. Rogers, a highly skilled alienist and a 
man with a genius for executive and 
constructive work. 

Under this board sites were secured 
near Logansport, Richmond and Evans- 
ville, and very comprehensive plans 
adopted. The old and standardized plans 
of hospital building were considered ob- 
solete and three new and distinct types 
of buildings were chosen. At Logans- 
port the plan of two-story detached 
blocks, at Richmond a very complete cot- 
tage plan, and at Evansville the radiate 


plan (first devised for an English prison) 
were decided on. For many years past 
these three hospitals have been visited 
and studied by people from other states 
who have been charged with the duty of 
building a hospital. 

At this time the state adopted a radical 
change of policy as regards incurables. 
No patients were to be discharged from 
the new hospitals, either to their own 
care as cured, or to that of the county 
from whence they came, “until their 
physical and mental condition justifies 
it.’ This gave rise to the popular mis- 
conception that tre new institutions were 
for incurables, and they were often 
spoken of as asylums for the chronic 
insane. 

The new law applied only to the dis- 
tricts allotted to the new hospitals, so 
that for some years there existed the 
anomalous condition of one law applying 
to 49 counties of the state and another to 
the remaining 43. This was corrected 
some years later and the state was ac- 
curately re-districted for the insane. 

The appropriations made in 1883 were 
merely a beginning of what was needed, 
and the sessions of the next few years 
were governed by conditions of economic 
stringency which prevented the prompt 
completion of the comprehensive plan. 
However, in 1888 the Northern Hospital 
was equipped and at once filled to over- 
flowing with patients, not only from its 
own district but from other parts of the 
state. The Eastern Hospital was opened 
in August, 1890, and the Southern in 
October, 1890. 

Even with four state hospitals of large 
capacity the needs of the insane were 
not met. The population of the. state 
was growing and it seemed that the num- 
ber of insane was increasing even more 
rapidly. The crowding of the hospitals, 
with the consequent refusal to accept 
patients, was so serious that Marion 
county in 1900 erected a county asylum 
for incurable insane with room for 200 
patients. In other counties, the chronic 
insane were still found in the poor asy- 
lums. 

In 1905 the state established a fifth hos- 
pital for the southeastern district, which 
was opened August 1, 1910. This is 
beautifully situated on a bluff overlook- 
ing the city of Madison, and command- 
ing magnificent views for many miles up 
and down the Ohio river. An account 
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of the admirable method which was 
adopted+for choosing the location of this 
hospital, was published in Tue Survey 
tor December 2, 1905. Its procedure 
established a precedent whith might Wwéll 
be tollowed everywhere and has already 
been followed in locating other institu- 
tions in Indiana. 

Before the first hospital for the insane 
was erected, two other state benevolent 
institutions, as they were and still are 
called. were founded. Early in the 40’s, 
a wealthy resident of Indianapolis who 
had two deaf-mute children sent East 
and secured a governess for them who 
had learned the art of teaching |. > deaf. 
At_that time deaf-mutes were hardly 
distinguished in common thought from 
idiots. The fact that these two supposed 
idiots were to be educated because their 
father was rich roused public feeling for 
members of the same class who were 
poor. 

This occurred during a period of strug- 
gle for a system of public education, a 
struggle which was greatly aided by the 
efforts and example of the Friends who 
had already established a system of 
ptimary and secondary schools of their 
own 


For Deaf-Mutes 


Ir was not until 1848 that the victory 
was won and the idea of the common 
school, that every child, of rich or of 
poor parents alike, shall have a chance, 
as near as possible, an equal chance, for 
education, became vital in the Hoosier 
mind. 

By a law of 1844, an Asylum for the 
Education of Deaf and Dumb was estab- 
lished and opened in a rented building in 
October of that year. This grew rapidly 
into a well-equipped school. In 1907 its 
name was’changed to the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf. The first buildings 
were within the city limits on property 
which ‘grew in value, and in September, 
1904, was sold and a new site a few miles 
north of the city was obtained, upon 
which is now situated one of the best 
equipped and managed institutions of the 
country. 

In 1847, the Indiana Institute for the 
Education of the Blind was established. 
Like the school for the deaf this was be- 
gun in rented property, but later a beauti- 
ful site was acquired in the best resi- 
dential center of the city, and the insti- 
tution built thereon is of dignified and 
noble architecture. Unlike the school 
for the deaf there are many reasons for 
a citv location for the education of the 
blind. chiefly that the students may en- 
joy the advantages of church services, 
concerts, lectures, etc., which would be 
useless to the deaf. In 1907 the name 


*“Tn 1840. in the limits of the Friends 
yearly meeting, there were 7.651 children 
of school age, and of this number only 319, 
or 1 in 24, were not in school. In the 
same year one-seventh of the population of 
the state was illiterate.’ (See The Quakers 
in the Northwest, by Harlow Lindley.) 


of this institution was changed to Indiana 
School tor the Blind. ; 

These institutions and most of the oth- 
ers which have followed were owned and 


‘supported from their inception entirely 


by the public. The state recognized its 
duty to defectives, and there was -no 


large number of wealthy and charitable 


people, as was the. case in older states, 
to build and support as charity the in- 
stitutions that in the opinion of Indiana 
people were a matter of justice. It is 
interesting to see how the correctional 
and charitable system developed. Al- 
ways a new institution was created to 
meet a need felt by the public conscious- 
ness. It was always a condition not a 
theory that confronted the people, al- 
though conditions were met by the ap- 
plication of theories or principles like 
that of public education, which the popu- 
lar mind recognized as vital. 

Indiana had sent more volunteers to 
the Civil War, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, than any other state. When they 
enlisted they were told by their fellow 
citizens, “If you go and fight for your 
country and for us, you and yours shall 
be a sacred charge, your declining years 
of disability shall be passed in comfort, 
and if you die your orphans shall be the 
wards of the state.’ Again this was felt 
to be a matter of simple justice, not by 
any means of charity. Soon after the 
war Governor Morton recommended the 
organization of a society to make pro- 
vision for the permanent care of disabled 
soldiers, relying for its means of opera- 
tion on popular contributions. Such a 
society was organized. For a time it 
used the Indianapolis City Hospital, but 
early in 1866 purchased Knightstown 
Springs, and on April 26 of that year 
opened there the Home for Disabled Sol- 
diers. The property was taken over by 
the legislature of 1867 and formally 
opened June 15, 1867, as the Indiana sol- 
diers’ and seamen’s home, for sick and 
disabled soldiers and seamen, their wid- 
ows and orphans. 

The home was divided into two depart- 
ments, one for veterans and one for 
orphans. Ten years later the part oc- 
cupied by the adults was burned and as 
the federal government had adopted the 
system of national homes, it was not 
thought at that time necessary to re- 
build: but later, in 1895, a State Home 
for Veterans of the Civil War and Their 
Wives or Widows was established. 

This was done quite as much as a duty 
to the wives or widows, whose sacrifices 
for their country had been only a little, 
if any, less, than those of their husbands, 
as it was for the veterans themselves. It 
was also a concession to certain of the 
veterans by whom the somewhat strict 
discipline of the National Homes is 
found irksome. To such an extent is 
this true that previous to the building 
of the state home many veterans actually 
preferred to live in county poor asylums, 
rather than at the National Home. 
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The home at Knightstown was reor-_ 
ganized after a second fire, in 1887, as the © 


Indiana Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans 
Home, and still exists with a large popu- 
lation of orphans. The term “soldiers’ 
orphans” meant at 
were orphaned by the war, but was ex- 


tended, as in many other states, to mean _ 


children born after the war, so long as 
their fathers had been soldiers. Now 
children of Union soldiers and seamen of 


the Civil War, the war with Spain, the — 


war in the Philippine Islands, or in the 
regular service; and grandchildren of 
soldiers and seamen whose parents are 


dead or in an insane asylum are admis- — 


sible. 

About 1879, the then. superintendent 
conceived the idea that the need of 
a home of the kind would soon disappear, 
and succeeded in getting the legislature 


-to allow a part of the institution to be 


used for feebleminded children, expect- 
ing that in a very few years the entire 
institution could be devoted to them. 

When, however, by the extension of 
the meaning of the term soldiers’ orphan, 
this idea had to be given up, the legis- 
lature decided to create an institution for 
feebleminded youth. The institution was 
to receive feebleminded, idiotic, epileptic 
and paralytic children under 18, to be 
discharged when of age. 


For the Feebleminded 


At that time the feebleminded were 
generally classed with the blind and 
deaf as defectives who could be educated 
and then discharged as self-supporting. 
self-controlling citizens. But this as- 
sumption slowly gave way to the modern 
idea, namely, that the defect of feeble- 
mindedness is as permanent as blindness 
and deafness, but that unlike the other 
two classes, the feebleminded can never 
be properly considered capable of self- 
control or self-direction, while, unfor- 
tunately, unlike most of the deaf and the 
blind, their defect is almost certainly in- 
heritable so that their care, to be effec- 
tive, must be permanent. As a conse- 
quence of this change of opinion, after 
a few years the limit of discharge was 
removed and that of reception was low- 
ered from 18 to 16 vears. Since that 
change a feebleminded person once re- 
ceived is kept indefinitely. 

Beginning as a separate institution at 
Knightstown the school was removed to 
temporary quarters in some unfinished 
buildings which were designed for the 
Eastern Hospital for the Insane, near 
Richmond, until a special place was 
made for the feebleminded at Fort 
Wayne. This was begun in 1887 and oc- 
cupied in July, 1890; since then it has 
been enlarged from a capacity of 400 to 
one of 1.200 and a farm colony has been 
operated very successfully in connection 
with the school. A law of 1901, allow- 
ed the reception of feebleminded women 
from 16 to 45 by commitment and thus 
created a department for adult females. 


first children who | 
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ERNEST P. BICKNELL 


Inasmuch as the editor, not the author, is writing tle 
the men 
described as the three reasons for Indiana’s leadership in 
charitable and benevolent policies. .Each of them would 


captions for these pictures, 


With all that has been done, the pro- 
vision for the feebleminded is still far 
from adequate, and at the» present 
moment a state commission appointed by 
the governor is preparing to make a re- 
port which will be considered by the leg- 
islature of 1917, and it is hoped, will re- 
sult in some increased provision. 


Political Entanglements 


Po.rtrcs has always been an important 
part of the duty of an Indiana citizen. 
When the various state institutions be- 
gan to require large numbers of em- 
ployes, the politicians seized upon the op- 
portunity that so many jobs offered them. 
The pernicious doctrine “to the victors 
belong the spoils” became thoroughly im- 
bued into the political methods, with the 
deplorable consequences that partisan 
domination always brings, and the spoils 
evil became rampant. 

One contributory cause of this was the 
fact that until 1882, Indiana was what 
was called an “October state,” 7.e., the 
state election was held in the month 
preceding the national one. As it was 
also a doubtful state, the parties being 
nearly equal in strength, every possible 
effort was made by the national commit- 
tees of both parties to assist the state 
committees, with money and spell-bind- 
ers, to carry the state election. The re- 
mark was often heard in the 70’s, “As 
goes Indiana in October, so goes the na- 
tion in November.” 

Every six years a redistribution of 
representatives to the state legislature 
was made, the number remaining fixed at 
100.in the House and 50 in the Senate. 
The party which had the majority at the 
time of redistribution always tried to 
gerrymander the state so as to remain in 
power. -This was done so successfully 
that several times it happened that the 
governor and state officers were of one 
party and the majority of the assembly 
‘of another. This difference in party be- 
tween the governor and the legislature, 
though often inconvenient, was not an 
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ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


there are many 


say 


above may be 


unmixed evil; although, it sometimes ac- 
centuated partisan rancor, it did also 
temper it to some extent. Certain boards 
of trustees were appointed by the gov- 
ernor with the consent of the Senate, 
leading to boards divided politically, so 
accustoming the people to consider that 
not all the officials were necessarily of 
the dominant party. 

For some years the charitable, penal 
and educational institutions of the state 
were the football of politics. Almost 
every position under them was a matter 
for political reward to a party worker, 
and, with a few brilliant exceptions, the 
quality of their administration was of the 
low standard that such a condition must 
inevitably bring about. The change of 
date of the state election, from October 
to November, was made by the assembly 
of 1881, under the influence of a band of 
earnest reformers, who made that legis- 
lative year a memorable one. The 
change became operative in 1882. 

At the subsequent elections, efforts 
were made to remove the incubus of 
partisanship. Led by Benjamin Harri- 
son, a leading Republican, and David 
Starr Jordan, a leading Democrat, the 
reformers of both parties succeeded in 
taking the state university, the normal 
schcol, and Purdue University, almost if 
not completely, out of the political quag- 
mire, but the benevolent and penal in- 
stitutions remained submerged. 

At the legislative session of 1887, 
charges were made by the Civil Service 
Reform Association which led to an in- 
vestigation of the Central Hospital for 
the Insane, which uncovered graft, cruel- 
tv and other abuses, almost beyond be- 
lief. The condition of the public institu- 
tions, or of many of them, was probably 
at its lowest ebb. 

This did much to lose the state and 
national elections of 1888 for the Demo- 
crats who were held responsible. so that 
it might be said that Grover Cleveland 
was defeated for re-election by the bad 
condition of a hospital for insane in 
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other reasons. Since its creation 


27 years ago the Board of State Charities has known no, 


other secretaries than these. | 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 


Each has been president of 


Indiana—Indiana’s electoral vote would 
have changed the national result. 

The local campaign of that year was 
largely fought on issues of state adminis- 
trative reform, although in both party 
platforms there were declarations of the 
kind. Although the state and national 
tickets were elected by the Republicans, 
the last gerrymander had been so adroit 
that the assembly had a Democratic ma- 
jority of 22 on joint ballot.* This fact 
with the results cf the :nvestigation men- 
tioned above, and the declarations in the 
platform of each party, convinced the 
leaders of the majority that the time had 
come for a change for the better, which 
would redound to the honor of the party 
which made it. The opportunity was 
embraced and although some conspicu- 
ously wrong things were done by it, the 
legislature of 1889 has passed into his- 
tory as one of the great reform sessions. 


Legislature of 1889 


Amonc the measures enacted in 1889, 
were the Australian ballot law, the law 
creating the Boards of Children’s Guard- 
ians, and that for the Board of State 
Charities. A fee and salary bill was in- 
troduced and referred to a committee 
which brought in a successful measure 
in 1891. All these bills were promptly 
vetoed by the governor and promptly 
passed over his veto. 

There had been a peculiarly vicious 
system of boards of directors for the 
three state benevolent institutions in In- 
dianapolis—the Schools for Deaf and 
Blind, and the Central Hospital. Each 
had a board, consisting of two directors 
of its own, and a chairman who was also 
chairman of the other two, so constitu- 
ting really a joint board of control for 
the three. 


This chairmanship, was a_ position 
greatly desired. It was always given to 
a faithful party henchman. It carried 


with it the appointment of several hun- 
dred employes, the control of monthly 
contracts for many thousands of. dollars 
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worth of supplies and occasional con- 
tracts for buildings and improvements. 
The salary was three times as much as 
that of each of the other members of the 
boaids, but even then was trifling in 
comparison with the possibility of graft 
and of political power. 

The advocates of a single board of 
control to replace the present highly suc- 
cessful system of an individual board 
for each institution under the supervision 
of the Board of State Charities, would 
do well to study what this single-headed, 
triple-bodied, partnership system, did to 
the benevolent institutions prior to 1889, 
and especially to read the 700 pages of 
testimony taken at the investigation of 
the Central Hospital. The conspiracy 
then disclosed for the looting of the 
hospital and the robbery of the state 
and the patients was fatal to the meth- 
ods under which it flourished. 

Before the reforms of 1889 some of 
the more: recently created institutions 
had been organized with improved plans 
of government; the system of bi-partisan 
boards, with women as well as men upon 
them, had been introduced into the state. 
In 1889 the newer system was extended 
to all institutions, and a real reform was 
begun, which was greatly aided by the 
Board of State Charities to whose in- 
fluence much of the progress that has 
heen made since it was appointed in 1889, 
has been due. 


New Provisions 


AMONG the new provisions was a very 
emphatic one, placing the responsibility 
for all subordinate institutional appoint- 
ments solely upon the superintendent, and 
strictly charging that no one should be 
appointed for any reason other than sup- 
posed merit and only proved merit 
should be a reason for promotion. At 
first this did not apply fully to all the in- 
stitutions, but by a later law it was ex- 
tended to include every benevolent and 
correctional agency of the state. It 
was hard for politicians, bred under the 
spoils régime, to believe that this law 
would be observed. Yet it has been in- 
creasingly observed since its enactment, 
and the good condition of the institutions 
today is largely due to this fact. 

Since 1889 changes in heads of institu- 
tions for politics have not occurred. 
When changes have been made there has 
always been some other reason, although 
not invariably a creditable one to the 
persons caussng or making the change. 
The state has never adopted technical 
civil service. Its merit system is based 
upon public demand and approval and 
the precise location of responsibility on 
the person making the appointment. Ap- 
pointees have been brought from other 
states, the first and most conspicuous in- 
stance of this being the first secretary 
of the Board of State Charities, who was 
a citizen of Chicago when appointed. It 
would be today a governor of unusual 
hardihood who would suggest to a board 


of trustees that they make a place for a 
friend of his by removing a worthy pub- 
lic servant of high or low degree. 

The great reforms which began in 
1889 have not been accomplished with- 
out stress and struggle. Much of the 
success is due to the high-minded and 
intelligent men who have occupied the 
governor's chair. But the strongest in- 
fluence in upholding the work of the 
Board of State Charities and the reforms 
which it has advocated, has been the 
newspaper press of the state, so ably led 
by the metropolitan papers of Indian- 
apolis. The three leading newspapers of 
the state, Democratic, Republican and 
Independent (with Republican leanings) 
were controlled by men of conspicuous 
ability and public spirit. They had sur- 
rounded themselves with a group of bril- 
liant young newspaper men, as reporters, 
city editors, etc." many of whom have 
since occupied distinguished positions in 
connection with the press and other af- 
fairs. 

The newspaper group were the lead- 
ing members of a literary club to which 
belonged the best of the younger busi- 
ness and professional men of the city and 
which exercised, in an entirely unofficial 
way, a great influence in politics both of 
the city and the state. Reform was in 
the air and these men were on the right 
side of nearly every public question. 
When they found a public servant, who, 
in their opinion, was able and honest, 
they helped him as only the press can 
help. But those who did not have the 
ring of true metal got what they de- 
served. 

Next to the influence of the press in 
supporting the work of the Board of 
State Charities has been that of the 
State Conferences of Charities. The 
board has taken advantage of the op- 
portunities of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, and has so 
well represented the state to that na- 
tional body that three members of the 
board and all three of its secretaries 
have been elected to the presidency,’ the 
present secretary having been also presi- 
dent of the American Prison Association. 
Recognizing the value of the conference 
idea, especially in a democracy where 
the work of the state is the expression 
of the intelligent will of the people, the 
board promoted the state conference. 
This was begun in 1890, and, has had 
excellent fruit in harmonizing the work 
of public and private agencies: in rais- 


“At the risk of seeming invidious I can- 
not refrain from mentioning with grateful 
appreciation in this connection the names of 
Bicknell, Brown, Fortune, Fuller, Horna- 
day, Lane and Nicholson. No faithful pub- 
lic servant, who served during the stressful 
decade from 1888 to 1898, will decry this 
tribute. 


‘In the matter of the National Conference, 
Indiana might be called the “mother of 
presidents,” six of them in 26 years, having 
been from that state. 
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ing administrative standards; in promot- 
ing reforms and in popularizing the work 
of the board. 

Following the example of the national 
conference, the scope of the state con- 
ference has widened far beyond the nar- 
row limits of technical charities and cor- 
rection and now includes all forms of 
social effort. Recently a new departure 
has been made by the organizing of local 
or county conferences which are popu- 
lar and promise well. 

Incidental to and concurrent with the 
reforms in the benevolent and correc- 
tional affairs of the state there has been 
a real reform in politics as they are con- 
cerned with the institutions. While-it 
would be utopian to claim absolute pur- 
ity, yet it is no longer true, if it ever 
were, that “purity in politics is an irri- 
descent dream.” The leaders have taken 
to heart the lessons of 1888 and 1889. 
They have come to the conclusion that 
political interference with the state’s 
charities is bad politics; that gains from 
patronage are so small, since for every 
party worker rewarded with a job sev- 
eral applicants are turned down and its 
evils and dangers so great that the rule 
of “let the institutions alone” prevails. 


The Charities Board 


As the social consciousness has de- 
veloped the range of state activity has 
widened. Since the Board of State 
Charities was created, besides the institu- 
tions and amendments which have been 
described above, most.of which, occur- 
ring since 1889, have been largely the ef- 
fect of the board’s work and influence. 
several new departments of state activity 
have arisen. These include a Hospital 
for the Treatment of Incipient Pulmon- 
ory Tuberculosis; a Village for Epilep- 
tics, which has already become famous 
and is being copied in other states; an 
extension of the colony plan to the hos- 
pitals for the insane; and last but not 
least, a state General Hospital in In- 
dianapolis, made possible by the gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. Long and conducted for 
the state by the Medical School of In- 
diana University. Besides these there 
have been ‘a host of minor reforms and 
improvements. 

During the 27 years of the board’s ex- 
istence, its influence on the county insti- 
tutions has been no less salutary. Allu- 
sion has been made to the poor asylums 
and orphanages. Many of the jails have 
been greatly bettered, and the hope is 
strong that these, formerly, “schools of 
vice and recruiting stations for the army 
of professional criminals,” will soon 
serve a better purpose. 

Besides all its effective work in pub- 
lic affairs, the private charities of the 
state have not been neglected by the 
board. From the beginning of its ex- 
istence, it has regarded the injunction of 
its organic law and has studied the whole 
field of charities of the state. None of 
its secretaries has ever been heedless of 
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an opportunity of helpfulness to the As- 
sociated Charities or other useful volun- 
teer agencies. 

The work of the State Board has been 
the subject of commendation by every 
governor who has passed upon its re- 
ports. Governor Hanley’s story of the 
reform of outdoor relief has been quoted. 
Governor Marshall said, in effect, that 
every time the board’s advice has been 
heeded by the legislature, the results 
have been excellent, and that nothing that 
has been done on its suggestion has been 
repealed or seriously amended. Other 
governors have expressed themselves 
similarly. Its history from the beginning 
has been a story of faithful, enlighten- 
ed and successful activity. 

When the first report of the board was 
in preparation, a program of needed re- 
forms was incorporated in it, some ex- 
plicitly and some by inference. One of 
its leading members, in commenting up- 
on the préposed report, said: “Friends, 
if all we here suggest is accomplished in 
30 or 40 years, we shall. be wonderfully 
successful.” Before twenty-five years 
had passed everything was accomplished 
and the board had to create a new pro- 
gram of advance. 

When the eighteenth National Con- 
ference met in Indianapolis in 1891, its 
president was Oscar Carlton McCulloch, 
the author of the bills that made the 
Board of State Charities and the Board 
of Children’s Guardians. He was one of 


the first members of the Board of State 
Charities. His influence greatly helped 
to shape its policies, and to promote its 
methods of reasonableness; of construc- 
tive activity; of the securing of improve- 
ments in the institutions from within, not 
attempting to force reforms upon them 
from without; of faith in the people and 
belief that when they know what should 
be done they will want to do it; of faith 
in the press that it greatly desires to lead 
the people aright. 

These have been the beliefs upon which 
the wonderfully successful work of this 
useful board has been founded. It has 
stood for the right with absolute fair- 
ness and freedom from selfish aims, and 
the people have believed in it, the public 
men have trusted it. In speaking of the 
possibilities of the board’s work among 
the people of Indiana, Mr. McCulloch 
said to the author of this sketch: “They 
are a wholesome, honest, kindly, intelli- 
gent folk; they are frank and hospitable 
both to new men and new ideas.” He 
knew them and he loved them and was 
beloved. He died before the nineteenth 
conference met, but his influence is a liv- 
ing force today. Rarely has one man 
achieved so much. His greatest achieve- 
ments live after him, indeed they have 
culminated since he has passed away. 
He has “joined the choir invisible whose 
music is the gladness of the world,” but 
the effect of his words and work flows on 
in a constantly widening and deepening 
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stream. 

Indiana has still much to do. It were 
idle to claim perfection. The work of 
the counties is wonderfully better than 
it was in 1889, but there is still much 
improvement to make, much base political 
influence to quench. The jails are being 
depleted of their inmates by the state 
penal farm, soon they will be merely 
places for the detention of accused per- 
sons not for the punishment of convicted 
ones. 

And there are betterments still to make 
in state affairs, better dealing with the 
incipient insane, psychopathic wards in 
every city and large town, which shall 
lift the reproach of putting the ‘sick-in- 
mind into jail, even for a night; better 
work at some of the hospitals, an im- 
provement of medical care, and an exten- 
sion of the system of occupation for its 
curative as well as economic value; 
double or treble the present accommoda- 
tion for the feebleminded. One hapless 
class of defectives, the cripples, is still 
neglected, and there are other things to 
be done. But what has been done causes 
us to be hopeful, to thank God and take 
courage. : 

If the gains of the next one hundred 
years shall be as much greater in pro- 
portion to the time, as the gains of the 
past thirty years have surpassed those of 
the previous seventy, the millennium in 
state affairs will surely be due to arrive 
shortly thereafter. 


The Deceiver 


By Saray N. CLEGHORN 


VERY sly, deceitful woman this! 


She sends a secret telegram, and then 


-Pretends surprise, when the neglectful son 
Comes home at last to see his aging, fond, 


Long-hoping parents. 


Or she buttonholes 


And artfully disturbs the peace of mind 

Of careless husbands, with a whispered word 
About the pale wife’s slowly hollowing cheek. 
She shrewdly was suspected, twice or thrice, 
Of warming and enlarging messages, 

(A little cold, a little cold and brief), 
Entrusted to her by estranging friends: 

So sly and deep and meddlesome she is! 

’Tis known she sold her ancient heirloom watch 
To send away a convalescent child 

For seaside air: and yet she brazenly 
Declared she lost it in the Gypsy woods 

Along the road that leads to Pleasantvale. 
Such a deceiving woman as she is! 


CIVICS 


Improved Disciplinary Methods for 
City Employes 


/iy Leonhard Felix Fuld 


ASSISTANT CHIEF EXAMINER, MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE CuMMISSION, NEW. YORK 


‘ HEN a man punches your 
W nose, do you go home and 
beat up his wife? If not, 
why did the city of New York form- 
erly deprive the wife of a fireman of 
the necessities of life whenever he vio- 
lated a regulation of the department? 
When a fireman was fined, this action 
of the fire commissioner caused the fire- 
man to sit up and take notice because it 
affected his earning capacity. To this 
extent it was very effective. 

From a social and from an administra- 
tive point of view it had two serious 
drawbacks, however. Since the pension 
fund of which the fire commissioner is a 
trustee, was benefited to the extent that 
the fireman suffered pecuniarily, there 
was always a feeling of suspicion among 
the firemen that fines were inflicted to 
swell the revenues of the pension fund. 
A second and more serious objection to 
the fining system was the fact that it 
inflicted punishment upon innocent vic- 
tims,—the wives and the children of the 
men who had violated the regulations of 
the department. 

When these arguments against the fin- 
ing system were brought to the atten- 
tion of Robert Adamson, the fire com- 
missioner of New York, he promptly 
abolished the fining system in his depart- 
ment. Firemen in New York who vio- 
late the rules of the department are now 
required to work longer hours instead 
of being fined. Working longer hours 
punishes the fireman and not the inno- 
cent members of his family. 

When your wife scolds you in the 
morning, this may spoil your entire day. 
Do you believe that, in addition, it 
should be permitted to make another 
man and his wife and children unhappy 
for a week or for a month? If not, 
then why does the city of New York vest 
in the man who happens to be the head 
of one of the city departments the power 
summarily to dismiss an employe? 

Psychology teaches us that most men 
have whims and prejudices. Heads of 
city departments are no exception to this 
tule, and city employes resent the fact 
that their welfare and the welfare of 
their families so frequently depend upon 
the whim or the prejudice of the head 


of department. If they rub the head 
of the department the wrong way they 
may lose their jobs. 

It requires a large mind to recognize 
and acknowledge one’s own shortcom- 
ings, and few individuals possess such 
a large mind. City employes are no ex- 
ception to this rule and they are inclined 
to ascribe their dismissal to whim or 
prejudice even when it is based upon 
sound disciplinary grounds. What a 
dismissed employe thinks of the man 
who dismissed him may be of compara- 
tively small importance but the fact that 
his fellow employes generally take the 
same view of the situation as the dis- 
missed employe results in a bad influ- 
ence upon discipline. 

Marcus M. Marks, president of the 
borough of Manhattan of the city of 
New York, realized the truth of these 
observations regarding the arbitrary ex- 
ercise of the power of dismissal. He ac- 
cordingly has established a joint trial 
board consisting of two officials selected 
by himself and of two employes of the 
same rank as the accused selected by 
lot. These four trial jurors hear all the 
evidence in the case including the em- 
ploye’s explanation and then after the 
accuser has left the room they decide 


what punishment shall be given to the. 


accused. 


President Marks has referred to the 


trial board more than fifty cases in which 
he possessed the arbitrary power of re- 
moval. 


two fellow employes in each case reach- 
ing: the same conclusion as the represen- 
tatives of the president. Men who are 
entrusted with the sacred duty of dis- 
pensing justice always seek to be just 
and almost invariably are just. 

The effect of this joint trial board 
upon the discipline of the department 
has been most salutary. Instead of dis- 
torted descriptions of the star-chamber 
proceedings which preceded the arbitrary 
dismissal of a guilty employe, the em- 
ployes who have served on the joint 
trial board have returned to their fellow 
employes with the doctrine of the square 
deal. No innocent employe can lose his 
position while his fellow employes sit 


In every case the judgment of. 
-the trial board has been unanimous, the 
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upon the trial board to ‘protect his? in- 
terests, but his fellow employes cannot 
undertake to protect him if-he has really 
been guilty of*serious misconduct. 

Fire Commissioner Adamson abolished 
the fining system in his department about 
two years ago and President Marks abdi- 
cated his arbitrary power of removal 
two years ago by establishing a joint 
trial board. In both of these New York 
departments the discipline has improved 
tremendously during this period. 

Under the joint trial board in the 
borough president’s office, there have 
been since July, 1914, 56 trials, and in 
every case the man has been found 
guilty. As regards the penalty inflicted, 
in 24 cases, which is almost 50 per cent, 
the penalty was dismissal from the serv- 
ice. Eighteen employes were fined from 
one to two weeks’ pay, 7 were fined from 
one to three days’ pay, 4 were repri- 
manded, 2 were suspended and one given 
a leave of absence to secure medical 
treatment. 

It is evident that the reasons which 
made feasible the abolition of the fining 
system in the fire department do not ap- 
ply in the office of the borough president. 
The office closes at a given hour and the 
employe cannot, with advantage to’ the 
work, be employed extra hours. 

Should this not teach a lesson to other 
cities and to private employers who have 
the interests of their employes serious- 
ly at heart? 


CIVIC PERIODICALS OF 
RECENT BIRTH 


HE birth-rate of new periodicals 

in the field of civics is on the in- 
crease. In February appeared the first 
issue of the Public Servant, which is 
published monthly by the Society for 
the Promotion of Training for Public 
Service. The editor is Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, the society’s executive. The 
first issue contained a national program 
of training for public service and an arti- 
cle by Prof. Clyde L. King of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the local resi- 
dent’s requirement for public office. 

There are several new local publica- 
tions. The most important of these is 
the Toledo City Journal which is pub- 
lished by thé Toledo Commission of Pub- 
licity and Efficiency. With attractive il- 
lustrations and popularly written arti- 
cles, it describes the activities of vari- 
ous municipal departments. The council 
proceedings are published in full each 
week. 

Washington Municipalities is the new 
official organ of the League of Municipal- 
ities in that state. The magazine will 
publish the papers and discussions at the 
league’s annual conventions, model ordi- 
nances, answers to questions, notes or 
reviews of new publications and other 
items of interest to city officials. It is 
to appear monthly. The first issue of 
Minnesota Municipalities, which will be 
published bi-monthly by the League of 
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Minnesota Municipalities, appeared in 
February: oF segs UP yt nee S 

The “Municipal Bulletin of Asheville, 
N. C.,..a:new monthly, published by the 
city arid delivered free to all tax-payers 
appeared for the first time in. January. 
It contains ,descriptive and- statistical 
material concerning,the work of the city 
departments. 


A WARD SURVEY IN 
NEWARK 


EWARK is getting ready to cele- 

N brate this year her 250th birthday. 
Committees of enthusiastic citizens are 
preparing historical pageants and exhibits 
showing industrial growth—there are 
now more than 2,000 factories in New- 
ark. Meanwhile, writes Helen B. Pen- 
dleton of the Associated Charities, the 
Newark Evening News has tried its 
hand at a survey of one ward in the city 
and has thus directed attention to some 
of the social and civic conditions of 
which the city can hardly be proud. 

The third ward, the one selected, has 
much overcrowding and only 10.93 per 
cent of the population are native-born of 
native parents. Over 70 per cent are 
Jewish. The survey indicates that 89 
per cent of the people in the ward live 
in 27 tenement houses in which there 
are 68 rooms without windows. The law 
does not prohibit the use of a dark room 
for sleeping purposes provided it has an 
aperture opening into another room. 

No_ less than 230 stables were counted 
and the collection of garbage, which is 
done by contract, was found to be in- 
adequate. 

Tuberculosis, according to the report, 
is strengthening its grip and children’s 
diseases were flourishing. The need for 
city planning was evident in the unre- 
stricted, haphazard land development— 
stores, tenements, factories and stables 
jumbled together. 

While the survey has been of value 
in calling attention to these conditions, 
the surveyor dismisses in a sentence the 
results,of private philanthropic work. 
“Ingspite of all these agencies,” he says, 
“poverty and social distress are just as 
prevalent as they always have been.” 


CITY-PLANNING INTEREST 
BY NEIGHBORHOODS 


EIGHBORHOOD interest is mani- 
festing itself in the report of the 

New York Commission on Building Dis- 
tricts and Restrictions. This city-plan- 


_ning effort “to save New York block by 


block” gives every dweller in the city a 
chance to be heard on the needs of his 
neighborhood—as to which blocks should 
be devoted to residence, business or in- 
dustrial purposes. 

The hearings held by the commission 
have brought out overwhelming approval 


- of the restrictions and districts from all 


sorts of neighborhood organizations. 
Searcely a voice has been raised in op- 
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THE SMOKE NUISANCE IN 
PITTSBURGH 


SEVENTY dollars a year would 

scarcely seem to be sufficient 
sinews of war for fighting Pitts- 
burgh’s soot. But the Smoke and 
Dust Abatement League of that city 
feels, measured by achievement dur- 
ing three years, that such an annual 
income has been an effective pebble 
against the Goliath they are fighting. 


In its first year the league con- 
ducted two exhibits to show the na- 
ture and extent of Pittsburgh's 
smoke nuisance. It has secured 
more effective municipal attention to 
the problem through the Bureau of 
Smoke Regulation, and it drew up 
the ordinance which now regulates 
the emission of smoke. Commnuitiees 


of the league have co-operated in the 
enforcement of the ordinance. 


position on the basis that owners of 
property will be deprived of future 
values. 

The favorable reception accorded the 
report indicates how rapidly the public 
has come to understand the necessity 
for community control. Some groups 
interested in city planning feel, how- 
ever, that the commission in its efforts 
to gain popular support has not gone as 
far as it should. The committee on city 
planning of the City. Club, of which 
Frank B. Williams is chairman, calls at- 
tention to some of the points in which it 
feels the report has fallen short of the 
best that could be secured. Too much 
allowance is made, the committee be- 
lieves, for incidental industry in business 
districts. The tentative report permits 
25 per cent or, in any event, two floors 
of any building. The committee further 
suggests the creation of a fourth “use” 
class of districts—for shops on the 
ground floor with residences above. It 
urges the preservation for residential 
purposes of streets in the neighborhood 
of small parks and suggests provision 
for the location of neighborhood public 
buildings and theaters grouped around 
small parks. 

Tt would restrict buildings to a height 
equal to the width of the street, or even 
less, in many districts in which the com- 
mission would allow a height of one and 
a half times the width of the street. The 
committee shows that the latter height 
limit would allow eight- and nine-story 
buildings in districts which are now de- 
veloping with three- and four-story apart- 
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ments and in some cases small one- an¢d 
two-family houses.-~This is due, the com- 
mittee feels, to a mistaken principle 
which seems to be implied in the com- 
mission’s report—to treat in the same 
way districts which are the same dis- 
tance from the city hall by the new dual 
transit system. 

Similarly, the committee urges stricter 
limiting of the proportion of lot area 
which may be occupied. 

The Greenwich Village Improvement 
Society sees in the adoption of the re- 
port of the Commission on Districting 
‘an unparalleled opportunity for the per- 
manent securing and development of an 
inexpensive residential district in Green- 
wich Village.” The society has sub- 
mitted a map on which it indicates the 
blocks it hopes will be reserved ex- 
clusively for residential purposes. 

The movement to save Fifth avenue, 
between Thirty-third and Fifty-ninth 
streets, from the invasion of factories 
has enlisted the support of the manu- 
facturers themselves. As indicated in 
Tue Survey for March 25, the merch- 
ants in this region co-operated in an- 
nouncing, through full-page advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, that after 
February 1, 1917, they would give pref- 
erence in their purchases of garments 
to manufacturers whose plants were lo- 
cated outside of the district. 

The Shall-We-Save-New-York Com- 
mittee again used full-page advertise- 
ments in the newspapers for April 2 to 
give the list of nearly 300 members of the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation who pledged’ their co-operation 
in the effort to prevent factories from in- 
vading the upper Fifth avenue district 
and to encourage the rehabilitation of the 
lower and deserted part of the city 
through the erection of proper factory 
buildings. 

In this connection, George M. Price, 
M.D., director of the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control, points out that it would 
be a calamity if the effort to save upper 
Fifth avenue should result in compelling 
manufacturers to remain in antiquated 
and unsafeguarded loft structures in the 
lower districts where work people would 
be menaced by far greater fire risks than 
in the newer and better loft buildings in 
the upper region. 

Municipal Reference Librarian C. C. 
Williamson has undertaken to show a 
“historical perspective” by calling atten- 
tion to an official.housing survey and dis- 
tricting commission. which labored no 
less than 241 years ago. In the office of 
the commissioner of records the original 
manuscript minutes of the. mayor’s court 
of April 26, 1675, that 


“The Worshippful Mayor and Alder- 
men went about the Citty and surveyed 
all the vacancies of ground and old de- 
cayed houses as alsoe to finde a Propper 
place for a Church and Shoomakers Tan 
Pitts, and took an account thereof as in a 
Paper tytled the Surveigh of ye Citty.” 
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HEART DISEASE, RIVAL OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 


PPARENTLY while we have been 
fighting one enemy face to face, 
another has stolen upon us from behind. 
New York has reduced her deaths from 
tuberculosis from 421 per hundred thou- 
sand in 1870 to 169 in 1914; but during 
this same time her deaths from heart 
disease have increased from 74 to 169. 
The experience of New York is repeated 
in other cities. In Worcester, Mass., no 
less than 21.5 per cent of all deaths in 
the industrial population are caused by 
organic heart disease; 15.2 per cent is 
the proportion for the whole population 
of that city. : 

The situation, or rather the realization, 
has come upon us suddenly, and we are 
not equipped to deal with heart disease 
as we are with tuberculosis; yet it is 
clear that we shall have to cope with it 
and devote to it the same study and the 
same persistent effort to get at under- 
lying causes as we have given to tuber- 
culosis ever since the eighties. 

Several articles recently written for 
medical journals show how similar are 
the methods needed in the prevention 
and cure of heart disease, to those we 
are familiar with in the case of tuber- 
culosis. In both, it is in childhood that 
preventive work is most needed; in both 


PUTTING POUNDS ON 


LJ BERE 109 children gained last summer in weight, in ap- 
Twice that number will 
have the opportunity this summer in the camp at Bamford 


betite, and well-being all over. 


the symptoms are slight and latent and 
the treatment must be prolonged and 
persisted in after all signs of real trouble 
have disappeared. Both depend greatly 
upon environment for cure; and in both, 
home care is beginning to take the place 
of institutional care. 

Both leave the child handicapped and 
needing vocational training in some occu- 
pation which will not make too great 
demands on his strength. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, has been making an interesting 
experiment in the home care of children 
with heart disease and with diseases 
which threaten the heart, such as chorea 
and rheumatism. At first these children 
were kept in the hospital for weeks or 
even months, but the results were dis- 
couraging. When they went home not 
only improved but usually looking in 
the best of health, it was impossible to 
make the parents believe that the great- 
est care was still necessary. So relapses 
came, and the children returned to the 
clinic sometimes in a worse condition 
than before. 

The physicians realized that “heart 
disease is a social disease and must be 
treated socially; the child and his family 
must be educated, his environment must 
be altered and adapted to his limitations 
and he must be kept under supervision 
for a long period, not merely until he 
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has recovered from the acute symptoms.” 

So in 1911 a social worker was se- 
cured to supervise the home treatment 
of these children. The results have 
been so gratifying that home care has 
been substituted for hospital care, for 
all but the acutely sick. 

There is not nearly so much danger 
of relapse if the child has been in his 
own home from the beginning and his 
parents have had the care of him dur- 
ing his sickness and have gone through 
the long, tedious process of nursing him 
back to health. There is no need then 
of readjusting him to his old environ- 
ment, and there is much less difficulty in 
adjusting the environment to him when 
he is really ill than when he comes home 
apparently well. When the home is 
manifestly unfit, boarding the child out 
in another family has been found better 
than sending him to an institution. 

The hospital chose a “visiting teacher” 
rather than a nurse, for though there are 
a few medical facts which she must be 
able to note, they are easily learned and 
most of her duties are non-medical. She 
must be able so to arrange the home care 
of the child that he will have rest and 
quiet and yet be happily occupied; and 
later on, she must be able to plan his 
return to school or his entrance into in- 
dustry in such a way that it will not 
overtax his strength. 

For the tuberculous child we have de- 
manded open-air schools; for the car- 
diac child we must demand schoolrooms 
on the ground floor, and ungraded classes 
where he can make un his lost time with- 
out too much effort and perhaps work 
only half time, being dismissed before 
the closing hour with its rush and crowd. 

The tuberculous wage-earner is a 
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TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN 


anemic, pre-tuberculous and tuberculous, although no open or 
infectious cases are under any circumstances received. 
“T just told the neighbors, 


” 


said one mother, who had been 


Hills, directed by the Cincinnati Anti-Tuberculosis League. 
The annual report of the league, which has just appeared, 
tells of the remarkable gain of 4% pounds for each child 
last year. The youngsters stayed at Bamford Hills for 34 
days the first year the camp was opened; for 53 days in 1015, 
and it ts hoped that this coming summer will see an even 
greater length added to this country outing of city children. 
Groups of children who went to the camp are classified as 


reluctant to part with her two little girls, “that they were so 
boorly that tf it didn’t do them any good, it wouldn’t do them 
any harm. But I never saw anybody. that was so skinny and 
poor as those girls, get so fat in so short a time. I am glad 
I sent them.” 

A number of Cincinnati people have taken keen interest in 
the welfare of this camp, and are planning to extend this work 
in every possible way this summer. 
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‘ture media for just those germs. 


familiar problem. We must learn as 
much about the wage-earner with a dam- 
aged heart and be prepared to provide 
for him as well. 


KINDS OF DIRT WE DO NOT 
WISH TO EAT 


RESENT-day sanitarians lay much 

more stress on cleanliness than on 
the prevention of adulteration in food. 
We used to be frightened by tales of 
benzoate of soda, salicylic acid, borax; 
but now ‘those supposed poisons have 
slipped into the background and it is 
plain dirt that we are told we must view 
with alarm. 

This does not mean the dirt that flies 
off dusty pavements and settles on fruit 
and vegetables and candy. However dis- 
tasteful it may be to think of eating 
street sweepings, there is little danger in 
them, for germs cannot grow and 
multiply on raw fruit and vegetables; 
while as for candy—sugar is one of the 
best of germicides. 

The dirt that is dangerous is human 
dirt. Carriers of typhoid and paraty- 
phoid and dysentery bacilli who handle 
soups and cooked meats and vegetables 
and milk, often infect these foods, and 
unfortunately they are all excellent cul- 
Diph- 
theria and streptococcus carriers have 
been responsible for widespread epi- 
demics—and no wonder, for milk is one 
of the foods the laboratory worker 
selects .when he wishes to grow those 
bacteria. 

There has just appeared a document 
recording investigations by the New 
York Department of Health in this field 
and which will be read with painful in- 
terest by those of us who in our inno- 
cence frequent hotels and restaurants. 
It is a series of recommendations which 
the department addresses to the owners 
of these places of public feeding in the 
earnest hope that it can secure their co- 
operation and that the reforms will be 
voluntarily adopted—a hope we all de- 
voutly echo. This is the high standard 
set by the department: 


1. That every cook, waiter or omnibus 
boy should carefully clean his nails and 
hands before beginning his day’s work. 

2. That every one of these employes 
should carefully cleanse his hands after 
visiting the toilet. 

3. That no waiter or other employe 
be allowed to sneeze into a towel, napkin, 
or table-cloth which may subsequently be 
used by a patron of the hotel or restaur- 
ant. 

4. That every such employe should be 


compelled to wash his hands after blow- 


ing his nose, coughing, sneezing, and that 
he be instructed and supervised to pre- 
vent his coughing or sneezing or ex- 
pectorating in such a way as to, con- 
ttaminate his hands or any article that 
‘may be used in connection with dining- 
‘room service. 

5. That plates and other eating utensils 
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be handled: as little as possible by the 
fingers or hands of those who serve 
them. 

6. That no such employe shall use 
towel, table-cloth or napkin intended for 
public use for wiping perspiration from 
any part of his body, or in cleaning or 
drying his hands or face or nose. 

7. That the old clothes of a former em- 
ploye be not given to his successor till 
they have been washed or cleaned, as 
they are often very filthy. 


HEALTH CENTER PROGRESS 
IN BUFFALO 


HEALTH center has been defined 


as “public health work in a limit- 
ed area within which an attempt is made 
to reach the whole population with a co- 
ordination of medical, sanitary, nursing 
and social service.” 


OPPOSED TO POOR POSTURES 


ONE field of research by the 
American Posture League, this 
past year, has been that with the 
X-ray on the effects. of ‘exercise, 
dress and posture on abdominal or- 
gans. An illustrated report of this 
committee will be published by the 
league in a scientific monograph. 
The league will emphasize especial- 
ly this year proper seating of school 
children during their reading and 


drawing courses by anatomic chairs 
which, by a careful adjustment of 
lines, will help children to sit up- 
right instinctively instead of half 
lying down, and will therefore, grad- 
ually benefit the spine and pelvic or- 


gans. The league does not claim 
that by the use of such seats children 
will never take a bad posture, but it 
does claim that poor positions will 
be largely eliminated and good posi- 
tions encouraged. 
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The experiment has been tried lately 
in various forms in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Cincinnati and 
other cities. Buffalo was early in the 
field with a health center in July, 1914, 
and in the autumn of 1915, the Health 
Department asked the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society to give active co-operation. 

In Cincinnati the health center work 
is in the hands of a joint committee rep- 
resenting the public and private health 
and relief agencies, with control of 
health and relief work in the district. 
Something like this is being undertaken 
in Buffalo where three health centers 
are under way, a fourth is in prospect, 
and the plan contemplates covering the 
whole city with miniature health depart- 
ments each of which may possibly be 
open night and day. Those so far es- 
tablished follow the boundary lines of 
the C. O. S. districts, ten in number, and 
the C. O. S. district committees are asked 
to take charge of the social work. This 
involves investigation, relief and family 
re-habilitation. 

The Buffalo plan covers both curative 
and preventive work, and the pamphlet 
issued gives stated hours at the health 
centers for dentistry, tuberculosis, gen- 
eral medicine, infants, children, obstet- 
rics, mental hygiene, venereal diseases. 
sanitary inspection and social service. 
The general advisory board has several 
representatives from the Charity Organ- 
ization Society and from the settle- 
ments, the district nursing association 
and the tuberculosis association. The 
experiment is full of complexities and 
will require patience and time. 

The new commission government in 
Buffalo which began January 1, has 
has granted the request of the health 
centers to substitute for many city phy- 
sicians on small pay, under control of: 
the overseer of the poor, a few on full 
time and better pay under control of the 
health commissioner. 


TRAINING TRAINERS, A NEW 
COLLEGE COURSE 


NOVEL plan is to be developed 

by the Women’s Medical College - 

of Pennsylvania for the benefit of club- 

women, social workers and mothers of 
families in the city. 


The college is offering a course in pub- 
lic health and elementary medicine which 
will cover the ordinary problems which 
women have to deal with in keeping 
themselves and their homes in hygienic 
condition. The course will include dis- 
cussions of the health of the individual, 
then that of the family, and later mat- 
ters pertaining to the health and sanita- 
tion of the entire community. 

The suggestion of the course is traced 
to Dr. Richard C. Cabot who recently 
urged that all women should have at 
least the rudiments of a medical educa- 
tion. 


“SOCIALIZED GERMANY” 


To tHE Epiror: Socialized Germany 
[reviewed] in your issue of February 26 
is one of the many products now appear- 
ing in America which knowingly mis- 
represent the facts. At the beginning 
of the war we thought that such absurd- 
ities were due to ignorance. Now we 
know that their aim is to mislead the 
public. This is your preparation for war. 

G. voN HOFFMANN. 

Berlin. 


MAY TT PEEASE Erie COUR 


To tHe Epiror: In THE Survey for 
April 8 Representative Finis J. Garrett 
is quoted as saying that “The chair does 
not think that there has ever been a 
legal definition given of the word ‘strike.’ 
No definition of that word has ever been 
given by any court or by any arm of 
the government.” 

I am writing to inform the representa- 
tive of the ninth district of Tennessee 
that in that excellent book, Groat’s At- 
titude of the American Courts in Labor 
Cases, chap. IV, The Strike, he will find 
several court definitions, notably one by 
Circuit Justice Harlan in Arthur vw. 
Oakes: “A ‘strike’ is properly defined as 
a simultaneous cessation of work on the 
part of the workmen.” 

It occurred to me that some of the 
readers of THE Survey might wish to 
know where to find an answer to the 
statement that “there is no legal definition 
of contests between capital and labor.” 

Jno. B. Lens. 

Philadelphia. 


GOOD CASE WORK 


To tHe Epitor: “Most people believe 
the charities are not very serious when 
they talk of trying to put themselves out 
of business. As I see it, the organiza- 
tions can’t urge upon us the kind of giv- 
ing which ‘helps the poor out of their 
poverty’ without begging for their own 
gifts in wavs better calculated to heal and 
prevent the particular social sores they 
are treating and so to put themselves as 
organizations out of their own poverty.” 

These words came recently from the 
lips of an editor*who but a short while 
ago had difficulty in “seeing” the spend- 
ing of a dollar in the salaries for service! 
How many organizations are testing their 
money-getting methods by this measure 
of constructive casework? Does not the 
constantly increasing difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessary funds for social work 
look as though we were not applying 
our own standards to the treatment of 
our own institutional poverty? 

very charity ball, everv tango tea. 
every cold-day appeal, every hot-weather 
letter—every appeal that substitutes per- 
sonal connections, society pressure or a 
half hundred other pulls and pushes for 
intelligent understanding of the underly- 


ing welfare problem—is a sign that our 
social finance has not yet dared to be 
fundamentally social, has not yet dared to 
attempt. to relate the entire resources of 
the whole community to the particular 
problem under ‘consideration and treat- 
ment. 

Our fellow citizens are beginning to 
see’ good case work and its require- 
ments. But unless we are seriously and 
fundamentally planning an educational 
program to secure their intelligent inter- 
est as a means to both their gifts and 
their indispensable co-operation in the 
prevention of the huge problems we are 
here to treat and solve, are we quite 
ready to have them ingeniously ask us to 
explain the connection between good case 
work and constantly larger budgets and 
constantly greater difficulty in raising 
those budgets dollar for dollar? 

’ CHARLES WHITING WILLIAMS. 

[Executive Secretary, Cleveland Federa- 

tion for Charity and Philanthropy ] 
Cleveland. 


PREPAREDNESS 


To THE Epitor: England regrets not 
having been. prepared with men for de- 
fense on land. America’s prospect is 
similar. What have we done mean- 
while to forestall regrets. If the spirit 
is willing, the will lacks spirit. A few 
summer weather camps and battalions 
of untrained mature men. When Eng- 
land’s eyes were opened to her loss in 
volunteers, she turned to compulsory 
methods. 

We have the material if we had the 
sense and energy to manufacture it. 
There are boys of fifteen to seventeen 
years old in the city of New York 
alone, to whom an organization of phy- 
sical training would appeal tremendous- 
ly. There are parents who would be 
grateful for a substitute for street play 
and gang exploits. In any of our streets, 
in the apartment dwellers’ section of 
New York and other large cities, out of 
school hours, there are enough phy- 
sically splendid boys to make a fair 
sized army within a year or two, Their 
parents, unable to enjoy the luxury of 
a vacation, have to sit and watch and 
hope for the possibility of a short per- 
iod when the boys may enjoy the stimu- 
lation and uplift of a summer at work 
in the woods and meadows. 

Preparedness, as it is in Switzerland, 
would be hailed by the boys as recrea- 
tion, by the parents as relief. Some de- 
gree of organization and a little “gin- 
ger” would, with small cost and no poli- 
tics, convert the “street boy” into a 
worthy member of society, prepared for 
a position of efficiency in case of either 
warfare or peace. Some park space de- 
voted to drills and camp details once or 
twice a week, in charge of a petty off- 
cer of the regular army, would accom- 
modate some thousands of pupils and 
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put the legislative councils to the blush. 

The Boy Scouts and the marine cadets 
are doubtless doing much, or should be, 
but similar movements should be uni- 
versal, if only with the object of clear- 
ing the streets of an idle generation. 
And what are our public schools aiming 
at in their plan of study? ‘Are they 
training the minds to preparedness for 
invasion, the bodies for the practical 
avocation which would be likely to fol- 
low a state of warfare? 

These simple opportunities thrown 
away for the lack of a bit of co-opera- 
tion between the authorities, and the 
masses, while we hear the cry from 
Washington that the stripes in our flag 
represent the blood that may be spilled 
in case we are unprepared for war! 


EGERTON Brown. 
New York. 


PREPAREDNESS AND WOMEN 


To THE Epitor: The attempt to estab- 
lish at federal expense, or with federal 
aid, vocational military schools for young 
men should fail in the United States. If 
the vocational training part is to pre- 
pare for entering industries, young 
women have the same right to its op- 
portunities that young men have, since 
women’s property is equally taxed for 
the purpose, and their training would 
equally benefit the nation. 

Moreover, in a nation where 4,000,000 

women now vote on equal terms with 
men and where in nineteen states, out- 
side the equal suffrage states, women 
vote on bond issues and for members of 
school boards, such a one-sided use of 
federal funds would surely be defeated. 
But, suppose the vocational training is 
needed for war, and both military and 
vocational training are solely for possible 
war. : 
The modern war of nations has demon- 
strated that in modern warfare women 
have to fill the places in vocations form- 
erly held by men now at the front. In 
France, Germany and England, women 
in increasing numbers, are taking men’s 
places in the vocations. This may any 
day become a patriotic duty as well as 
a possible necessity for earning a living. 
Women, without pay, and with little 
training are serving as nurses and aids in 
hospitals in great numbers. Yet the 
proposed plan makes no provision for the 
training of women! 

Eminent'men have declared that mili- 
tary training will secure a national spirit 
a cohesion of state and nation, a spirit 
of loyalty and obedience—of voluntary 
co-operation with a government govern- 
ing for the good of all. Yet the women 
of the nation are expected to get this 
spirit intuitively—or else it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether they get it or not! 

The need of training in sanitation for 
camp life, in order to preserve the lives 
of the defenders of the country is empha- 
sized. Yet the need of training in sani- 
tation in times of peace is ‘ust as great. 
to preserve the lives of our citizens. 
Yet sanitation must start with the homes. 
where women, ignorant or careless, may 
endariger a whole city. Do not our 
women equally need training in sanita- 
tion for times of peace? ; 

Our federal government should take 
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the first step toward equalizing the politi- 
cal status of men and women throughout 
the United States. Give the American 
women the same incentives to loyalty and 
obedience and training that are given 
young men. On this basis, then, plan a 
new kind of school which trains for 
peace and efficiency in industry and citi- 
zenship; but so trains that, if necessary, 
every man and every woman will be pre- 
pared to defend the nation that makes 
actual in times of peace the greatest 
spirit of democracy the world has known. 


Laura L. Runyon. 
\Varrensburg, Mo. 


SOA Be ct Beer ais RC Ke 
SCHOOLPHOUSEY 


To tHE Epitor: For the first time in 
the history of this country millions of 
her citizens will be disfranchised next 
November. Never before have the is- 
sues been more clearly defined, but with- 
out a candidate and an organization the 
citizen holding to certain definite and 
well-defined principles will remain silent 
rather than cast his vote for a condition 
that his conscience, business and family 
interests rebel against. 

The old parties are committed to ex- 
treme preparedness and next November 
it will simply be a choice between the 
size of their guns and their number. 
Are we to have a million or half a mil- 
lion men taken from the schools, their 
homes and industrial life and made ready 
for the “trenches”? The voter will be 
called upon to decide this issue, but he 
will not be informed that it is the first 
step to militarism, that regardless of 
either party we have overthrown our 
form 6f government and adopted meth- 
ods employed by the monarchs of 
Europe that have kept their broods on 
the throne for ages, and enslaved their 
subjects except those that have fled to 
America to escape military duty. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that those 
two or three millions of foreigners but 
naturalized American citizens will vote 
for the same form of government they 
have already escaped from? 

To a: man, these industrious, frugal 
and useful citizens will vote against mili- 
tarism; increased taxation, conscription 
and the disgusting army aristocracy and 
flunkyism. This class of voters, however, 
are only a small majority that have a 
right to be heard from at the polls. 

A tremendous ‘‘vest pocket” vote is 


ready to come from the tax-payers who. 


see a burden about to be laid on them 
and their decendants for future ages and 
generations. These men will not talk 
but they will vote to protect themselves 
against such burdens of taxation as their 
foreign brethren are breaking under. 
The mother, who secretly yearns for her 
hoy. will either vote or use her influence 
to secure votes to keep her boy in school 
and “out of the trenches.” 

Jacob M. Loeb, president of the Board 
of Education of Chicago, has offered to 
equip with uniforms and instruments a 
full fife and drum corps in the high 
school which shows the best record in 
scholarship as he “anticipates the adop- 
-tion of a course of military training in 
all the high schools of Chicago’ this 
vear. 1 2 


_ 
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It is Mr. Loeb’s idea to establish in 
every high school one prize company 
thoroughly equipped and uniformed and 
he has called on Chicago citizens and 
business concerns to contribute. One of 
the largest high schools in the city has 
already recruited a “regiment of 1000 
boys. 2 

Wars will cease when rich men are 
compelled to hire men to drill and fight 
for them and the mothers refuse to make 
the free-will offering. 

The laborer, the farmer, the Christian 
and all genuine Americans that are 
naturally opposed to royalty and their 
forms of preparedness, will quietly cast 
their vote for freedom against military 
financial oppression and conscription. 
Let a call be issued for a national con- 
vention, stating the issues involved, and 
let the representative members of the 
citizens above mentioned meet and form 
a national party or the American Peace 
Party, nominate a candidate to represent 
them from these plain people—an Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the man of the hour will 
be discovered. History will be repeated, 
militarism and oppression like slavery 
will vanish from our nation forever. 

CHartes A. THOMAS. 

Winnetka, Ill. 


ST. PAUL ON VICE REPORTS 


To rue Eprror: After all our experi- 
ence in New York with the Parkhurst 
disclosures, I am surprised that you give 
space to the Baltimore report. [THE 
Survey for March 25.] There is noth- 
ing new in it. It throws no light on any 
problem. Nor suggests any solution. 

Do you think Baltimore is any worse 
than Boston or Albany, or than Paterson 
or Newark in New Jersey? What good 
does it do to open a cesspool and stir up 
the contents, unless there is to be a 
prompt measure of sanitation and disin- 
fection? Such publicity only results in 
scattering the germs. 

Those who did not know of the con- 
ditions exposed will not be benefited and 
one result that it suggests is to under- 
mine the confidence of the young in the 
morality of their elders, especially as the 
exposures are made without identification 
or discrimination. 

Baltimore has a cardinal and several 
bishops. These men are official overseers 
of the morals of that community. Should 
not the report have been taken privately 
to them for consideration and action? 
No wonder that the grand jury found 
no indictments, and no wonder, as the 
writer of the article suggests, ‘nothing 
has been done about it.” 

St. Paul found such conditions in Rome 
and‘in Corinth, and you will read his 
opinion of the whole matter in the fifth 
chapter of his letter to “the saints which 
are at Ephesus.”’ I call your attention. 
as [ have before. to the twelfth verse 
where he says: “For it is a shame even, 
to speak of those things.” 

I again ask you what benefit will re- 
sult from making an “eight-day” sensa- 
tion of immoral conditions unless they 
are to be attacked on religious grounds 
and with an appeal to the conscience of 
the community and the individual. 
Josepn D, Hormes. 


Jersey City. 
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[fhe Baltimore vice report is of par- 
ticular value, in our view, as showing not 
only the extent of commercialized pros- 
titution but also of personal sexual im- 
morality in high places. One correspond- 
ent thinks there is “nothing new in it.” 
Why, then, would it have been desirable 
to take it privately to the cardinal and 
bishops “for consideration and action’: 
These gentlemen, whom Tue Survey 
does not know, have had years in which 
to do something about the matter “pri- 
vately”’. 

But our correspondent would not think 
that there was nothing new in the report 
if he had chanced to be in Baltimore last 
December, when portions of it were pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Baltimore. 
practically as one person, rose and de- 
clared that the descriptions of conditions 
were “‘scandalously untrue.” Does our 
correspondent think that everyone in 
Baltimore knew, for example, that over 
three-fourths of the city’s “furnished 
rooms” cater in one way or another to 
illicitness ? 

We do not, of course, think that Balti- 
more is any worse than Boston or Al- 
bany or any other city. We said so in 
tl e article summarizing the report. That 
the report has failed, so far, to lead to 
remedial action can hardly be chargeci 
against it; rather, one would think 
against the authorities. But our corre- 
spondent is in too great a hurry for re- 
sults. The experience of Chicago sug- 
gests that the response, while frequently 
delayed, is nevertheless eventually forth- 
coming. Nor is it true that. the report 
suggests no solution. It contains a spe- 
cific recommendation for a permanent 
morals welfare commission which shall 
continuously and aggressively take cog- 
nizance of sexual illicitness. 

The Baltimore commission, we imagine. 
will be inclined to make no apology for 
following in the footsteps of St. Paul. Ii 
that learned apostle believed, however. 
that it is “a shame even to speak of those 
things,” we respectfully beg to disagree 
with him, and to suggest that if he were 
living today he might possibly rewrite 
much of what he wrote. However, our 
correspondent did not read far enough. 
If he had only gone on to the very next 
verse, he would have been told: “But 
all things that are reproved are made 
manifest by the light; for whatsoever 
doth make manifest is light.” We submit 
St. John as our authority: “And ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Shall make you free, that is, if you be- 
lieve in truth. If not, bondage shall be 
your portion forever.—Eprror. ] 


BOXING THE COMPASS 


To tHe Eprror: You are so outspoken 
an enthusiast for the cause of woman 
suffrage, that I think you will not deny 
that had women not the vote in Chicago. 
you would have coupled your editorial 
on Chicago Politics and a Tragic Death 
with a statement that it is to prevent 
such shameful misuse of political power 
that women desire the vote! Why noi 
say frankly that in this instance all the 
boasted influence for civic betterment 
contained in votes for,women has failed, 
and that Mayor Thompson, put into of- 
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tice with such acclaim by women voters, 
has not “made good”? 

I can just imagine the outcry which 
would have been made by suffragists had 
poor Dr. Sachs been a New Yorker. 
They would have demanded the vote to 
put a stop to the outrageous entrance of 
politics into philanthropy. They would 
have assured the world that women and 
women only can prevent men from suc- 
cumbing to the temptation of playing pol- 
itics in the management of public institu- 
tions. Do let us once in a while have a 
frank, honest statement that the political 
rule of women is no better than that of 
men and that if women are to have the 


vote, it must be based upon some better 


argument than women’s spiritual -higher- 
mindedness. 
ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 
New, York. 


To tHE Epiror: Since THE SuRVEY 
hase become an anti-suffrage medium 
will you kindly stop my subscription at 
the end of the year? 

I cannot understand how a progressive 
paper, such as I have always supposed 
Tue Survey to be, could lend itself to 
John Martin for a series of retrogressive 
articles. I know that you will reply that 
his articles have been answered, but when 
a public paper lends several issues and 
many pages to one side of the question, 
and only one issue and a few pages to 
the other side, it is quite fair to suppose 
that the side having five times as much 
space as the other, represents the views 
of the paper. The only way that you can 
set your paper straight with progressive 
people will be to have a series of articles 
not only as long as those of Mr. Martin, 
but longer, on the right side of the ques- 
tion. Unless this is done my subscription 
must cease. 

I was greatly pleased with the fairness 
that THE Survey displayed in its report 
of the Ford peace expedition. Miss Lat- 
timore’s articles were able and honest, 
but again I cannot understand why hay- 
ing been so fair at the time when every- 
one was crying out against the expedi- 
tion, you should now have joined the 
conspiracy of silence which the great 
newspapers have entered into. Few peo- 
ple know that a conference of very able 
‘people representing the neutral nations 
is now sitting in Stockholm¢and study- 
ing the whole question. [See 
America. and the Neutral Conference, 
THe Survey for April 15.—Ep1rTor.] 

Kate DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

New York. : 


To THE Eprror: Please have a copy of 
April 15 sent me. It is “altogether love- 
ly,’ and I have lapped it up, as a hungry 
puss laps cream. So glad you gave John 
Martin a show. Otherwise, how could 
we have had this week’s symposium? 

I still have the cover design—the little 
girl white slave—and I still find my eyes 
wet when I look at it. THE Survey is the 
best possible place for such things. Your 
readers, as a rule, are men and women 
inspired by a hope of bettering conditions 
—not individuals with depraved appe- 
tites for unprintable matter. 

Y——_—_.. 
{Pres.-- Woman Suffrage Association. ] 
(seorgia. 


To rue Eprtor: As a long-time reader 
of THE Survey who disagrees with John 
Martin, permit me to join the minority 
who congratulate you on your editorial 
policy. I am glad it is tenaciously one 
of freedom of speech. [Even more de- 
plorable than the conservative’s objection 
to free statement of radical thought is 
the radical’s resentment of a like state- 
ment of conservative view. The consery- 
ative usually knows no better than to 
kick; from the standpoint of philosophy 
and experience the radical surely ought 
to know better. After all, human nature 
is pretty much the same in all of us. 
How often the “liberal” in religion is 
the bigot when he views the orthodox ! 

I thought it might comfort you to know 
that at least one reader who doesn’t like 
Martin’s views is nevertheless glad you 
printed them and will renew his subscrip- 
tion so long as you adhere to the policy 
of giving a hearing to those you don’t 
agree with. 


To tHE Epitor: I can readily under- 
stand the eagerness with which those 
earnest ladies seized their more-or-less 
facile pens and pressed to the onslaught 
against John Martin. I can also under- 
stand with equal ease how Mr. Martin 
must have placed his lance in rest for 
the come-back—counter-attack I believe 
we say now. 

The problems involving matters of sex 
are not exactly settled yet and I think it 
not unfair to insist upon suspended judg- 
ment rather than dogmatic statement on 
either side, 

What I can not therefore understand 
is the attitude of subscribers who by 
threat or implication propose the eco- 
nomic undoing of Tur Survey for giving 
both sides a fair hearing on this most 
undetermined of all questions. 

When I read a trade journal that uni- 
formly favors investment rather than 
sale, I know at once that I am not get- 
ting news or discussion but dope! Such 
newspapers, like editors who always lean 
to one side on fairly debatable matters, 
make the most excellent strangers. 

Here’s hoping that THe Survey may 
firmly hold its present course of giving 
a fair hearing, making a fair sum-up 
for us, and leaving us readers free to 
agree or differ without feeling ourselves 
enemies to the great work THE SuRVEY 
is honestly and efficiently doing. 


H. H. Howe. 
Brooklyn. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Epitor: I note with much in- 
terest your new edition and the once-a- 
month plan. Send me a few sub- 
scription blanks and I will try 
a little lenten missionary work. 


A. F. Corsin. 
Ithaca Nay: 


To tHE Epitor: The new monthly 
number [April 1] was a surprise, and it 
will have a very strong appeal to many 
thousands of people. The great require- 
ment now is to get it introduced. The 
result would be certain. It would take 
its place among the most popular month- 
lies for three very powerful reasons: it 
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is different, it is interesting, it has a dis- 
tinct purpose. The last reason is ex- 
tremely attractive if it is carried out in 
a popular, interesting way. ‘ 
_ Cuas. H. Forster. 
Vacaville, Calif. 


THE Survey is a weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of charitable and 
social service work and the support of it 
is a matter of public interest and concern. 
Some of the very best men in the countr) 
are its supporters and one can hardly 
keep informed concerning the improve- 
ment of communities, great social under- 
takings, strikes of national importance, 
etc., without reading THE Survey. If the 
minister of the parish does not take it, it 
would be well for some layman to take 
the paper, read it himself and give it to 
the rector—Newark Churchman. 


The National Index, a new magazine 
announced in THe Survey for March 11. 
has suspended publication. 


Arthur J. Strawson, formerly of Chi- 
cago, is now executive secretary of the 
Indiana Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


A school in which blind soldiers may 
learn massage has been opened at Rieully. 
France, by M. J. Brissac, director of public 
charities and hygiene of the Department of 
the Interior. In Japan, massage has long 
been a profession of the blind because of 
their sensitiveness of touch. 


Any one who has contributed to the Na- 
tional Aid Society in response to appeals 
from the Norwich Pathological Labora- 
tory, 146 Cliff Street, Norwich, Conn., is 
asked to communicate with the Bureau of 
Advice and Information of the Charity 
Organization Society, 105 East Twenty- 
second street, New York city. 


More than eighty colleges and normal 
schools will have, the coming summer, the 
courses on international affairs, Latin- 
American affairs and Spanish offered by 
the American Association for Internation- 
al Conciliation as a part of its educational 
work in advancing “the interests of in- 
ternational understanding.” 


The Association to Abolish War is one 
of the most recent peace organizations 
which have sprung into existence in the 
last year through a feeling of impatience 
with the old-line peace organizations. Its 
headquarters are in Boston. The Rev 
Charles F. Dole is chairman and Wilbur 
K. Thomas, 21 Hazelwood street, Rox- 
bury, Mass., is secretary. 


Annie I. Gerry, who on May 1 is to be- 
come general secretary of the Union Re- 
lief Association of Springfield, Mass., is 
a graduate of Smith College, and during 
the last six years has been with the asso- 
ciated Charities of- Boston. She succeeds 
Emma C. Youngquist, who gave up her 
connection with the Springfield society sev- 
eral months ago, 


The Charity Organization Society of 
Bridgeport, Conn., the city which has 
grown like the proverbial boom town. of 
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the West since the war began, is to have 
George L. Warren of Boston to succeed 
Leet B. Myers as general secretary. Mr. 
Warren \is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and since 1913, he has been district 
secretary of the Charlestown district of 
the Associated Charities of Boston. 


An interesting opportunity is opened up 
to the right person by a call from Changsa, 
China. The Social Service League, whose 
work was described by Mrs. E. H. Hume 
in THE Survey for September 25, 1915, 
has grown so rapidly that the league needs 
the assistance of a trained social worker 
with “college education and true mission- 
ary spirit.’ Applications for this position 
may be made to Dr. W. H. Welch, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Announcement is made by, the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen of New York city of a 
proposed series of informal conferences 
to be held during the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction at Indian- 
apolis, May 7-10, to discuss law enforce- 
ment as related to prostitution and other 
phases of social hygiene work. Informa- 
tion may be had of Frederick H. Whitin, 
secretary of the Committee of Fourteen, 
27 East 22 street, New York city. 


Warden Osborne of Sing Sing has for 
the second time had one of the charges 
against him dismissed by the court without 
going before a jury. This charge—of im- 
morality—is freely characterized by the 
New York Evening Post as a desperate at- 
tempt of the bipartizan political machine in 
Westchester county to “get” the man who 
not only interfered with appointments and 
contracts but actually favored the removal 
of the prison out of the county. There re- 
‘mains but one charge pending against 
Warden Osborne—neglect of duty. 


Thirty-one states and two _ territories 
are covered by the digest revised to De- 
cember, 1915, of workmen’s compensation 
laws iti the United States and territories, 
compiled by F. Robertson Jones. The 
digest is annotated and affords a conveni- 
ent means of comparing the chief features 
of the workmen’s compensation laws in 
the various states. It is published by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau, 80 Maiden Lane, New York city, in 
paper covers at $2. 


Charles L. Burt, the new secretary of 
the Juvenile Protective League of Minne- 
apolis, comes to his new work from the 
Lake Superior Mission in Superior, Wis. 
Like his brother, Henry F. Burt of Unity 
Settlement, Minneapolis, he had his early 
experience in the boys’ activities at Chi- 
cago Commons. In Superior he has also 
served as secretary of the Public Welfare 
Association, president of the ‘Twin Ports 
Social Service Club, Boy Scout master 
and as one of the leaders in the activities 
of Pilgrim Congregational Church. He 
goes to Minneapolis May 1. 


Governor » Whitman has appointed 
James M. Carter of Buffalo as superin- 
tendent of New York state prisons to 
succeed John B. Riley who, it will be re- 

membered, the governor dismissed for in- 
' terfering with the work of Warden Os- 
borne at Sing Sing. Mr. Carter is a suc- 
cessful contractor and secretary of the 
Builders’ Exchange of Buffalo. He has 
had no experience of prison matters. It 
is believed he was appointed in the ex- 
pectation that he would build up the prison 
industries and that he will be given a 
deputy experienced in prison work. 


What is believed to be the first attempt 
to teach hygiene by the co-operation of 
members of a public school system, is 
marked in Albany by the appearance of the 


first issue of the Health Messenger, a 
little pamphlet which will appear monthly 
during the school year, containing mate- 
rial for class discussions of health and 
sickness. It will be prepared by members 
of the Department of Education forming 
an “organization for health direction of 
schools,’ and printed in the department’s 
school of printing. The Messenger be- 
lieves that “it is as important for a child 
to know the name of the state commis- 
sioner of health and what he is doing as 
to know the name of the President of the 
United States.” 


Hilda Muhlhauser, for over a year di- 
rector of the Girls’ and Women’s Bureau 
ot the State-City Labor Exchange in 
Cleveland, has taken up the work of or- 
ganizer of federal employment offices for 
the Bureau of Immigration of the fed- 
eral Department of Labor. She is suc- 
ceeded in Cleveland by Rachel Gallagher, 
former placement secretary. Last August 
at the first National Conference on Em- 
ployment at San Francisco, Miss Muhl- 
hauser proposed a plan for federal-state- 
city employment bureaus which was one 
of the features of the conference, and 
was adopted, with the expectation that the 
first office would be established in Cleve- 
land. In her new federal office, she will 
endeavor to carry out the plan. 


The Buffalo Children’s Aid Society, 
which for 44 years has conducted a home 
for boys, is now legally merged with the 
Queen City Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, under Edward H. 
Letchworth as president of the joint or- 
ganization. Conrad E. Meinecke, the di- 
rector of men and boys work at West- 
minster House, one of the chief Buffalo 
settlements, became superintendent of the 
Boys’ Home April 1. The society also 
conducts a children’s bureau for cases of 
cruelty and neglect, and a shelter for 
children under its care. John P. Sander- 
son, who has been trained with the Buf- 
falo Charity Organization Society and the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society, is making 
the Children’s Aid Society one of the 
chief social factors of the city. 


The delay and expense now involved in 
the trial of small wage claims in New 
York city deter many employes from prose- 
cuting their cases against employers, de- 
clares the Courts Committee of the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities. To facilitate trials 
involving claims under $50, the committee 
has urged the Board of Justices of the 
Municipal Court to establish a special part 
of the court for hearing such cases in 
the evening. 

Other cities, says the committee, have 
created such courts. Cleveland has a con- 
ciliation court for cases under $35. Kan- 
sas has had a small debtors’ court since 
1913. Chicago has a small claims court. 
In New York at present, says the commit- 
tee, the worker is as a rule compelled to 
spend a portion of three or four separate 
days in court. 


Scientists and business men have joined 
hands in what is to be known as the Eco- 
nomic Psychology Association, with head- 
quarters in New York city, to learn more 
about “the human equation in industry.” 
The scientists and special investigators on 
the advisory council are Prof. Hugo Mun- 
sterberg and Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Har- 
vard University; H. L. Hollingworth, Prof. 
R. S. Woodworth and Prof. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, of Columbia University; and G. J. 
Fisher, of the Y. M. C. A. 

The purpose of the association is stated 
as follows: “The Economic Psychology As- 
sociation is intended to be the beginning 
of a greater manifestation of the human 
nature element as it affects business and 


TUBERCULOSIS 


AND ITS RELATION TO 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


This vital phase of the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign is being emphasized more and 
more daily. Social workers who are 
battling against the problems bred of 
tuberculosis are finding new ways to 
combat old evils, 


WHAT ARE THE NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS ? 


The recital of the experiences and re- 
search of tried social workers, their 


methods end their achievements is a 
regular teacure of the 


Journal of the Outdoor Life 


“The Anti-Tuberculosis Magazine” 
Monthly — $1.00 a year 


Special Subscription Offer for Social 
Workers: Journal of the Outdoor Life 
for one year, and a handbook of concrete. 
statistical information — “Facts About 
Tuberculosis’’—By Lilian Brandt. 


(Regular price, $1 .25)—both for 85c. 


Subscribe now—or send for sample copy 


Journal of the Outdoor Life 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The Great Social Issue 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Civilization is the measure of man’s con- 
trol over nature. The great issue involved 
in Birth Control is conscious control of the 
process of birth. 

A most stimulating article on Birth Con- 
trol and Democracy in the current issue of 
the NEW REVIEW discusses the social 
and progressive aspects of the question. 

The NEW REVIEW is a magazine in- 
dispensable to the man or woman who is 
interested in the social and economic 
questions of the day in all their phases. 


The Limitation of Offspring 


The great classic on Birth Control is Dr. 
Wm. J. Robinson’s book, The Limitation of 
Offspring by the Prevention of Conception. 
Dr. Robinson was a pioneer in the move- 
ment for birth control in this country. 
The book sells for $1.00 net. 


An Exceptional Offer 


The annual subscription price of the 
NEW REVIEW is $1.50 a year. Send us 
$1.65 and we will enter your subscrip- 
tion for one year and send you a copy of 
the above book. 


NEW REVIEW 


256 Broadway New York City 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


OURSE No. 4, Principles 


Che d Methods of Social R: 
an ethods o ocla e- 
Newt Yur f Schunl search, by Kate rae 


ot Claghorn. 
Philanthropy 


105 East 22 Street 


The aim of this course is to give 
an intelligent appreciation of the 
evidence advanced in support of 
social theory and social action, and ability to perform such parts 
of the task of social research as the social, worker constantly 
This includes: planning the investigation, collect- 
ing the material, arranging it in correct and interesting form, and 


needs to do. 


interpreting the results. : 
In 1916-17 the topics will be: (a) Race Problems, (6) 

Poverty, (c) Disease and Defects, (d) Delinquency. 

| In some or all of the above fields opportunity will be afforded, 

as far as possible, of coming in direct contact with the actual 


work of such investigations as are carried on in New York dur- 
ing the winter. 

The regular two-year course of the School provides pro- 
fessional training for social work. Complete announcement for 
1916-17 will be sent free on request. Entrance examinations, 


« required of all students, will be held May 6 and September 1 2. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS.—No. 6, The Section on Charity from the Schulhan Arakh, trans- 
lated by Louis Feinberg, 25 cents; No. 7, Facts about the Death Rate, by Lilian Brandt, 25 cents. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Are you seeking a position ? 
Are you looking for trained 
| workers for your staff? 
Apply to the Department for Social Workers 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 


It is a clearing house for social workers 


THE WORLD'S SOCIAL EVIL 


By Wm. Burgess. Introduction by Graham Taylor 
Published by Saul Bros., Chicago. 400 pages, $].50 


We bought 700 of this remarkable book. While 
they last offer them eat $1.25 prepaid. Send check 
or M. O. to THE BOOK BUREAU, DESPLAINES, 
ILLS. Circular Free. 


HERE’S A PEACE TREATY 
YOU CAN SIGN 
BIG, STRONG READER! 


Hnenclose gh seroma ee: toward the campaign for the Federal 
Child Labor Bill pending in the U.S. Senate, and which has 


now been reported favorably by the Senate Committee. 


I will urge my Senators at Washington (sending a contribution does not obligate you to do 
his) to pass the bill. 


Yours on behalf of 150,000 Child Laborers 


to whom the bill will bring freedom’ from oppression. 


(Signed)... PE teas ey See oe gan eS ee Aad ee oes 


(Address) 5.0, 2c. NS eet nee i et econ ce ee 
Send to National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New York City 


Check for 


$i.) enclosed. 
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economic life. It means the application 
of the laboratory method to the investiga- 
tion and solution, by experiment and inter- 
change, of the many problems that are now 
an unknown quantity.” 


Marketing and Farm Credits, a paper 
bound volume of more than 500 pages, 
containing a collection of papers read at 
the third annual session of the National 
Conference on Farm Credits and the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers Co-operative 
Associations, in Chicago, last December 
(see THe Survey for January 15), has 
been» published at $1, postage 15 cents 
extra, from the office of the secretary. 
Charles W. Holman, Washington building, 
Madison, Wis. Included also are a few 
of the papers delivered at the second con- 
ference of the preceding year. The fore- 
word declares that “If the conference dis- 
cussions be an index of the public mind, 
the time is not far from us when America 
will grapple with the land question as a 
social issue, just as from the discussions 
of co-operation at this conference has 
sprung an agency whose purpose is the 
proper training of the American farmer 
for self-help in his business operations.” 


Dr. G. Burgess Cornell, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Maryland Mental 
Hygiene Society and a graduate of the 
Medical School of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been made superintendent of 
the Children’s Hospital and Schools on 
Randall’s Island, New York city’s institu- 
tion for the feebleminded. Dr. Walter 
E. Fernald, superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feebleminded at 
Waverly, has been employed as consulting 
expert in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Randall’s Island institution. 
Under Dr. Cornell the reconstruction of a 
large part of the hospital and schools will 
be begun. Six hundred thousand dollars 
has already been appropriated for build- 
ings. This is regarded as merely an in- 
itial expenditure. Before the year is out 
it is hoped, says John A. Kingsbury, Com- 
missioner of Public Charities, to have two 
new infirmaries, one for girls and one for 
boys, each accommodating 160 low grade 
feebleminded children, as well as several 
new cottages for higher grade children. 


The National Federation of Settlements 
has adopted an entirely new scheme of rep- 
resentation for its forthcoming convention 
in New York, May 19 to 24. Heretofore 
these conventions have been largely made 
up of settlement residents. This year each 
house is asked to send three delegates—the 
headworker, a representative from the board 
of managers, and a representative from 
the neighborhood clubs. The plan is, where- 
ever possible, to have the latter pay the ex- 
penses of their delegates. 

Incidentally, this year’s meeting under the 
presidency of Mrs. Simkhovitch of Green- 
wich House has some of the lighter touches 
which go into settlement houses, and mark 
them off with lights and music as centers 
for enchantment as well as centers for seri- 
ous work. Thus, at the close of the con- 
vention something like 500 seats have been 
reserved for the Sheakespeare Masque in 
the stadium; while two full days of the 
convention will be spent at Long Beach, 
with the notion that not only will the 
ocean have a “come hither” about it, but 
the distractions of the city will be far 
enough removed so that some solid work 
can be done in round- tables and section 
meetings. 
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_ The erieany Journal 
| of Sociology 


Published Bimonthly, 150 pages 
| Editors 
Albion W. Small, in General Charrge 


Frederick Starr William I. Thomas 
Marion Talbot Scott E. W. Bedford 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SOCIOLOGY, edited and published at 
the University of Chicago, has for its 
advisory council the officers of the 
American Sociological Scciety, of which 
it is the official organ. It has for its field 
the great problems of social living. In it 
are discussed in a scholarly and scien- 
tific way the social, religious, political, 
economic, and ethical questions of our 
modern society. 


Subscription price, $2.00; single 
numbers, 50 cents; Foreign post- 
age, 43 cents; Canadian postage, 
25 cents. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


{HE professional Journal 
of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Devoted to the interests 
of the home. 

No progressive house- 
keeper, teacher, dietitian, 
nurse, or social worker 
should be without this 
Journal. 

Issued monthly; sub- 
scription price $2.00 a year, 
$.25 acopy. Foreign post- 
age $.25 extra. 


American Home Economics Association 
Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Classified Advertisements 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, executive, fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ club, probation and associated 
charities work, seeks opening in larger city. 
Address Social Service Bureau, Richmond, 
(ndiana. 


AN executive position in reformatory 
or probation work, location middle West 
preferred. College woman, good experi- 
ence. Address 2308, Survey. 


RE p UBLICG 
A Journal of Opinion 
Published Weekly 


‘SA Post-Graduate Course in the 
Business of Ordinary Living.” 


It isn’t simply that 7he New Republic is inter- 


esting reading, or profitable reading, or even 


illuminating reading.» To those af ee minds 


are open, the significant thing about Zhe New 


Republic is that it is inspiring reading. 


For 


The New Republic reflects a new attitude of 


mind, a new way of looking at things. 


That is 


why one of our subscribers calls it ‘a post- 


graduate course in the business of ordinary living. 


A dollar bill pinned to this advertisement 


will bring you a four months Acquaintance 


Subscription. 


The proof of the paper is in the reading. Address: 


Special Offer Desk, The New kepubli, 


Street, New York City. 


VOCATIONAL, court and strong case 
worker seeks connection. Part time consid- 
ered. References. Jewish or non-sectarian. 
Address 2309, SuRVEY. 


_ WOMAN, executive ability, experience 
in every phase of social service work, de- 
sires change. Address 2310, Survey. 


WANTED—Position as employment di- 


rector or director of welfare work with 
large industrial concern. Have had experi- 
ence as paymaster and settlement worker. 
Address 2303, SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE Head of Settlement and 


Welfare worker, 16 years’ experience, ref- 
erence, Jewish or non-sectarian, seeks con- 
nection, would consider Summer work. Ad- 
dress 2306, SURVEY. 


421 UW esteoinst 


POSITION as case worker, visitor or 
agent for dependent children desired by 
young woman with several years’ experi- 
ence in charity work. Address 2312, Sur- 
VEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Jewish couple to take charge 
of small home for working boys. Candi- 
dates must be prepared to reside in the 
home. Apply, stating previous experience, 
to Solomon Lowenstein, superintendent, He- 
brew Orphan Asylum, 1560 Amsterdam 
avenue, New York city. 


BULLETINS: yfjve<CryoMonter 192 cs 


Values, se ee Mend Cook 

* 10c;, “The Up-To-Date ae Labor Saving Ap 
pliances,” Ps: he Profession of Home-Making,’ 
lome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics. 519 West 69th St., Chicage- 


SIX MONTHS CLEARED 


SIX MONTHS TO GO 


PUBLICATION and fiscal years of Survey Associates run from October 1 to September 30. As 
an editorial proposition, we have completed the first of the two volumes of the year; as an administra- 
tive proposition, we have cleared our first six months, and have entered upon the second half year. 


T°? clear that second half and clear the year as a whole we have still to raise $6,100. 
prospect that we shall muster a full thousand $10 co-operating subscriptions—the year’s goal. 


There is every 
Our 


special concern, therefore, is with respect to the larger contributions—especially those from $25 to $100 
each—to give momentum and stability to our educational revenue. 


Acknowledgments of Contributions to The Educational Fund of Survey Associates 


March Acknowledgments 


for six months (October, 1915 to March, 1916) 
$10 $56 $25 Co-operating Subscribers 
COuNTE ROL BAU MMOS CON Tf RBI TRO Ris © OUNAGREB: U IOS $10.00 each 
Peld toy March 32 veemereen aul petcen Baker, Alfred L. [I.]* Allinson, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Pledged to March 31.... 94. Baker, Alfred L.* Castle, Mrs. George P. 


850. 
is for 50 


Paid and pledged... 


Our appeal 
more 


$100 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Becker, A. G.* 
Bonnell, Henry H. 
Brandeis, Louis D. [1] 
Childs, William H. 
Estabrook, Arthur F, 


G— 

Harkness, Edward S. 
Hull, Morton D, 

Loeb, Albert H.* 

Mason, Miss Ida M.* 
Mason, William S.* 
Morse, Miss Frances R.* 
Norton, Charles D. 
Patten, Dr. Simon N. 
Schwarzenbach, Rob't J. F. [I.] 
Stotesbury. Mrs. BE. T, 
Wald, Miss Lillian D. 
Wilmarth, Mrs. H. M, 


18 paid or pledged to aie. 
Ourappeal is for 12 others 


$1,000 
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Anon.* 

Cochran, William F. 
de Forest, Robert W.* 
Macy, V. Everit.* [I]. 
Rosenwald, Julius.* 


5 paid or pledged to date. 
Our appeal is for a sixth 
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Baldwin, Arthur D. 
Bamberger, ue 
Chisholm, A. 8 

Davis, J. Lionberger [1.] 
De Silver, Mr. and Mrs. Albert.* 
Dummer, Mrs. W. I. 
McCormick, Alexander A. 
Meyer, Alfred c.* 

Pratt, Frederic B. 
Schmidlapp, cj Paces 
Sexton, Lawrence H.* 
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Ourappeal is for 17 others 


$500 | 
CONROE OUR sS 
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White, alfred T. and Miss F. 


er ee ee a 


2 paid or pledged to date. 
Our appeal is for 2 others 


$300,$250,$200,$150 
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Chamberlain, J. P. 

Crane, Charles R.* [I.] 

Dodge. Cleveland H. (C.) 

Goff, Frederick 1, 

Harmon, William E.* 

ae Misg Florina, [I.] 

Lee, Joseph.* H 
Stern, Walter [1.]* 

White, Rollin TH. 


$2,100 paid or pledged to 
date. | 


Our appeal is to bring this 


sum up to $2,500 | 


105 East 22d Street, New York City 
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Cole, rs. Arthur. 
Culver, Miss Helen. 
Cutler, Miss Ruth.* 
Dodge, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Earle, Mrs. E. P. 

Eddy, LaJd.* [1] 
Hidlitz, Otto M. 
Bisenman, Charles. 
Fahmy, Mrs. Ahmed 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W. [I.] 
Fay, Miss S. B.* 

Floyd, Mrs, William. 
Hamilton, Mrs. William Pierson 
Herter, Mrs. Christian A, 
Hill, Fred B. 

Holt, Miss Ellen.* 

Kabn, Otto H. 

Madeira, Mrs. L.. C. 

Moot, Adelbert. [I. j* 
Perkins, Douglas. 

Phelps, "Mrs. Von R. 
Platt, Miss Laura N.* 
Quiney, Miss Ada _ Ives,® 
Rogers, Miss Annette P. 
Scripps, Miss EF. B. 
Seager, Prof. Ilenry R. 
Senter, Miss Augusta. 
Sherwin, Miss Belle 
Smith, Miss Mary Rozet.® 
Volker, Willlam. 

Wason, Mrs. Charles W.* 
Wilcox, Ansley. 

Willcox. William G. 


35 paid or pledged to date. 
Ourappeal is for 25 others 


{I.] Industry Department. 
(C.) Chureh Department. 
*Pledged. 
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ls. SP ae meh a as a subscription to Survey Associates 


to help give breadth and stability to its work as an educational enterprise. 


NOTE:—Subscribers of $10 or over may be elected to annual membershi 
$100. Such memberships create no financial liability. 
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p in Survey Associates. 
(1 he fiscal year ends September 30.) 
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Life membership, 
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Almy, Frederic 

Atkinson, C. J. 

Austin, Louis W. 

Baldwin, Mrs. H. P. 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Baldwin, Mrs. William H., Jr. 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Bent, Mrs, Hl. K. W. 

Bird & Malone, The Misses 
Blossom, Mrs, D. S, 
Brandt, Mrs. J. B. 

Case, Miss Lucy A. 

Child, Miss Mary Louise 
Clarke, Mrs. W. N. 

7Coffee, Mrs. Rudolph I. 
Collins, Atwood 

Dale, Mrs, Joseph S. 
Davidson, Miss Frieda 

Du Bois, Mrs. Eugene 
Emmons, Arthur B. 
English, H. D. W. 

Ferris, Ilon. Woodbridge N. 
Fisher, T’rof. Irving 

Fuller, George W. 

Gannett, Mrs. William C, 
Geier, Frederick A. 

Harvey, P. W. 

Hazen, Miss Louise C. 
Tlinkle, Mrs. A. Howard 
Ingersoll, Charles H. 
Kelley, Mrs. Florence 

King, Henry C, 

Kush, Miss Elvira T. 
League for Political Education 
Leining, Frederick 

Luders, Miss Emma B, 
Marston, George W. { 
Martin, John 

Mero, E, B. 

Merriam, Miss Mary L. 
Merrill, Rev. William. P. 
Nichols, Mrs. Andrew 
Noakes, Miss Elizabeth 
Quinby, Miss May C. 
Robbins, H. M. 

Rosenberg, Abraham 

Ross, Prof. E, A. 

Smith, Mrs. Willlam W., 2nd 
Stoddard, Miss Melita 
Sturgis, Miss M. R. 

Thorp, Rev. Willard Brown 
Torrey, Miss Elizabeth 

van Beuren, Mrs. I*rederick T. 
Weller, Charles F, 
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White, Miss May W. 
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Woddman, Miss Mary W. 
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